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FOREWORD 


The  provision  of  suitable  material  for  the  observance  of 
special  days  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  authorized  by 
law.  In  this  publication  we  have  selected  a  number  of  days 
which  might  be  appropriately  celebrated ;  and  have  pointed  out 
the  significance  of  each  of  these  days  and  made  suggestions 
as  to  how  they  might  be  observed. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  give  meaning  to  the 
events  that  lay  back  of  the  days  which  are  to  be  observed.  The 
material,  therefore,  is  presented  in  three  main  parts:  (1) 
Historical;  (2)  Concepts  to  be  learned ;  and  (3)  Activities  which 
may  be  performed.  Resources  for  other  material  which  the 
teacher  may  want  to  use  are  also  given,  a  specific  list  with 
each  "day"  material  and  a  general  list  at  the  end  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

It  is  our  hope  that  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  will 
use  this  bulletin  as  a  guide  in  conveying  to  our  boys  and  girls 
the  significance  of  days  which  we  observe  and  that  they  will 
learn  the  values  inherent  in  such  observance, 

I  wish  to  thank  the  following  committee  for  the  preparation 
of  this  guide:  L.  H.  Jobe,  Cora  Paul  Bomar,  James  M.  Dunlap, 
Mrs.  Faye  T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Ruth  L.  Woodson,  Julia  Wethering- 
ton  and  Helen  Stuart.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  librarians,  teachers  and  supervisors  who  submitted  sug- 
gestions to  the  above-named  committee,  and  to  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  permission  to  use  material 
from  its  publication  "Holiday  Commemoration." 


State  Swperintendent  of  Public  Instructioyi 
January  1,  1959 
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Independence 
Day 


July  4 

From  the  time  the  first  colonists  landed  in  this  country, 
independence  was  inevitable.  A  very  natural  sequence  of  thoughts 
and  events  led  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  adoption  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Continental  Congress 
of  July  4,  1776.  This  anniversary  commemorates  the  birth  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  an  independent  nation. 

On  July  2,  1777,  the  thought  occurred  to  someone  in  Philadel- 
phia that  the  adoption  date  should  be  celebrated.  Plans  v^ere 
hastily  made;  so  on  July  4,  bells  rang  all  day,  flags  waved  from 
the  decks  of  warships,  and  soldiers  paraded  and  fired  guns 
and  cannons.  The  day  ended  with  bonfires,  fireworks,  and  a 
ceremonial  dinner  with  toasts. 

The  custom  spread.  Boston  first  observed  the  day  in  1783. 
Increasing  in  grandeur  year  by  year,  celebrations  have  followed 
the  same  general  pattern  of  parades,  patriotic  oratory,  military 
displays,  and  fireworks.  Because  of  deaths  and  injuries,  many 
communities  now  prohibit  the  sale  of  fireworks.  Due  to  the 
feelings  of  patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  our  country,  July  4  is  now 
a  legal  holiday  in  every  state  and  territory. 

The  day  is  favored  for  starting  new  developments.  Governor 
Clinton  of  New  York  broke  ground  for  the  Erie  Canal,  July  4, 
1817.  Charles  Carroll,  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  turned  sod  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
July  4,  1828.  The  cornerstone  of  the  capitol  of  North  Carolina 
was  laid  July  4,  1833.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment was  laid  July  4,  1850.  Formal  recognition  of  Philippine 
Independence  was  given  on  July  4,  1946. 

July  4  is  a  day  of  universal  joy  and  pride  in  our  great  country, 
built  on  the  foundation  of  home  and  church,  and  developed  on 
the  principles  of  individual  freedom  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all. 
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Meaning  of  the  words,  "equal  opportunity  for  all." 

Appreciation  of  the  phrase,  "individual  freedonn." 

Realization   that  there   must  be  conscious   effort  on   the   part   of  every 
suceeding  generation  to  preserve  this  freedom. 

Knowledge  that  July  4,  1776  was  the  birth  date  of  the  United  States. 
Significance  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


(CTjatiuitiE.^ 


•  Learn  of  the  events  leading 

to  the  writing  and  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

•  Make  a  study  of  the  histori- 

cal personalities  involved 
in  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

•  Lear^n    the    history    of    the 

"Stars  and  Stripes." 

•  Learn  the  United  States  Flag 

Code. 


•  Write  creative  poems  and  es- 

says about  July  Ath. 

•  Plan  a  field  trip  to  nearby 

historical  points  of  interest. 

•  Develop  and  show  a  movie 

role  of  America. 

•  Make  friezes  depicting  pha- 

ses of  the  development  of 
our  country. 

•  Dramatize  certain  events  in 

American  history. 

•  Write  a  theme  on  "I  am  an 

American. " 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Dalgliesh,    Alice.    Fourth     of    July 
Story.  Scribner,  1956.  P-I 
See  also  General  Resources,  Nos. 
2,    3,    4,    12,    15,    16,    17,    19,    20, 
22,  and  23. 

Music 
See  Suprgestions  listed  under  Memo- 


rial Day. 


Plays 


See  General  Resources,  No.  58. 
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Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  65, 
and  70. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

FiLMSTRIPS 

Independence  Day.  Filmstrip  House, 

1956.  I-U 
Independence     Day.     Encyclopaedia 

BritanniiCa  Films,  1953.  (Patriotic 

Holidays)    I 
Independence  Day.  Eye  Gate.  (Story 

of  Our  Holidays)    I-U 


LABOR  DAV 


First  Monday  in  September 

On  October  9,  1884,  the  first  Monday  in  September  was  set 
aside  by  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  a  legal  holiday  to 
honor  the  wage  earners  and  the  industrial  spirit  of  the  nation. 
The  suggestion  came  in  1882  from  Peter  McGuire,  president 
of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
and  an  active  leader  in  the  Knights  of  Labor.  That  year,  and 
again  in  1884,  the  Knights  of  Labor  celebrated  in  New  York 
with  a  parade,  a  picnic,  and  speeches.  They  urged  that  such 
observation  should  be  annual  and  universal.  On  February  21, 
1887,  Oregon  passed  the  first  state  law  to  that  effect.  Other 
states  and  territories  enacted  legislation  later. 

Even  though  this  is  a  national  holiday,  there  is  little  formal 
observance  of  the  day  except  by  Labor.  Celebrations  take  the 
form  of  parades,  speeches,  picnics,  outings,  athletic  events,  and 
contests.  The  day  has  come  to  mark  the  end  of  summer  holidays 
and  the  beginning  of  school  and  autumn  business. 

European  countries  have  observed  May  1  as  an  official  labor 
holiday  since  1890. 


A  wholesome   respect  for  work   and   the   laborer. 

The  interdependence  among  all  workers  from  the  unskilled   laborer  to 
the  top  executive. 

A    knowledge   of   various    labor   organizations   and    of   their   aims    and 
purposes. 
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•  Develop  a  unit  on  the  history 

of  the  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States. 

•  Prepare   a  Labor  Day  Pro- 

gram.. 

•  Invite  local  labor  leaders  to 

talk  to  the  class  on  pro- 
blems of  labor. 

•  Have   student   panel  discus- 

sio7is  concerning  aspects  of 
the  labor  situation. 

•  Have  students  illustrate   by 

charts  and  7nurals  how 
labor  organizations  affect 
their  daily  lives. 

•  Discuss  Child  Labor  Laws  in 

North  Carolina  —  history 
and  purposes  of  them. 

•  Make  a  ivork-experience  sur- 

vey of  students  having 
part  -  time  remunerative 
jobs. 

•  Invite  local  civic  club  leaders 

to  talk  ivith  the  social  stu- 
dies classes  on  labor  pro- 
blems, and  attitudes  of 
their  oiun  group  toward 
labor. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  3,  4, 
15,  17,  19. 

Music 

See  Music  books  listed  in  General 
Resources.  Songs  in  keeping:  with 
the  history  and  concepts  of  Labor 
Day,  and  dealing:  with  various 
types  of  labor  or  occupations,  may 
be  found  in  music  textbooks  for 
each  grade  level.  In  most  instan- 
ces, such  songs  may  also  be  rela- 
ted to  social  studies  units  of  each 
grade. 
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Pamphlets 

American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions.   Department   of    Education. 

Aviericaji  Labor  Movement  (Samuel 
Gompers) 

Answers  To  Your  Questions  Aboiit 
Unio7is 

Constitution  of  the  AFL-CIO  and 
other  Official  Documents  Rela- 
ting to  the  Achievement  of  Labor 
Unity 

Crusade  for  Public  Schools  (John  D. 
Connors) 

Policy  Resolutions  of  the  AFL-CIO 

This  is  the  AFL-CIO 

What  Labor  Means  by  More  (George 
Meany) 

Why  Should  I  Join  a  Union 

Why  You  Need  a  Union 

Nichols,  Osgood  and  Carkskadon, 
T.  R.  Can  Labor  and  Management 
Work  Together?  Public  Affairs 
Committee. 

North  Carolina  Department  of  La- 
bor, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Abstract  Summary  of  Labor  Laws. 
Free. 

Know  Your  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (revised  ed.). 
Free. 

Periodicals 

North  Carolina  Labor  and  Industry. 
(Monthly  bulletin  of  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Labor).  Raleigh,  N. 
C. :  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor. 
Free    upon    request. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  No.  58, 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  65, 
and  70. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 
Films  for  Labor.  (A  listing  of  films 
available  for  rental  from  AFL- 
CIO  headquarters).  Department 
of  Education.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial    Organizations. 

Film  STRIPS 
See  General  Resources,  No.  94. 


Comtitution  and 
Citizenship  Day 

September  17 

Constitution  Day,  September  17,  is  set  aside  to  commemorate 
a  day  in  1787,  when  one  of  the  world's  most  unusual  documents 
was  signed. 

Although  the  thirteen  colonies,  comprising  some  four  million 
people,  had  banded  together  to  win  their  independence,  they 
were  far  from  united  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  They 
operated  almost  as  independent  nations. 

Delegates  from  five  states  had  proposed  that  on  May  14,  1787, 
representatives  of  all  thirteen  colonies  should  meet  at  Indepen- 
dence Hall  in  Philadelphia  to  consider  revision  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Some  seventy-three  delegates  were  chosen, 
but  only  fifty-five  appeared  at  the  convention.  They  selected 
George  Washington  as  the  presiding  officer.  Many  of  the  dele- 
gates were  lawyers  or  large  land-owners.  Almost  all  of  these 
had  been  active  in  community  affairs  in  their  own  states. 
Although  Benjamin  Franklin  was  then  eighty-two,  most  of 
the  delegates  were  fairly  young  for  such  a  piece  of  work,  the 
average  age  being  forty-two. 

After  meeting  in  closed  session  for  nearly  five  months,  the 
delegates  felt  that  the  best  they  could  produce  had  gone  into 
the  new  document,  carefully  penned  by  Governor  Morris  with 
the  help  of  James  Wilson.  Some  thirty-five  delegates,  repre- 
senting twelve  states,  signed  it  on  September  17.  Logically 
enough,  this  date  has  been  celebrated  through  the  years,  more 
often  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  other  place.  Here  in  the  Old 
State  House  (later  renamed  Independence  Hall),  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  and  which  became  the 
home  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  the  United  States  Constitution  was 
also  signed. 

The  national  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  was  a  three-day  affair  in 
Philadelphia  in  1887.  Over  12,000  people  took  part  in  one  parade 
and  30,000  in  another  the  following  day. 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  always  been  kept 
at  the  seat  of  government,  first  in  New  York  City  and  then  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  except  for  a  short  period  of  time  in  1812, 
when  the  Constitution  and  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
removed  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  safety  and  later  returned 
to  the  capital  city.  It  had  been  the  practice  to  keep  these  im- 
portant papers  in  a  vault ;  but  in  1921  President  Harding  asked 
that  they  be  taken  from  the  vault  in  the  State  Department  and 
housed  in  glass  cases  in  the  Congressional  Library.  In  1952, 
they  were  transferred  with  great  ceremony  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  the  National  Archives  Building  in  an  armoured 
car. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  in  1952,  "I  Am  An  American 
Citizen  Day",  formerly  celebrated  in  May  for  those  who  had 
become  naturalized  citizens,  was  changed  to  "Citizenship  Day", 
to  be  celebrated  on  September  17.  Designation  of  September  17 
as  Constitution  Day  and  Citizenship  Day  makes  the  day  doubly 
important  to  us  all. 


To  inspire  children  to  live  together  harmoniously  with  consideration, 
tolerance,   and    respect  for  each   other. 

To  help  children  realize  that  the  kind  of  life  made  possible  by  the 
Constitution  is  maintained  only  if  all  accept  responsibilities  as  good 
citizens. 

To  prove  that  the  government,  as  set  forth  by  the  Constitution,  is 
not  a  remote  thing,  but  all  around  us  in  our  daily  living. 

To  familiarize  children  with  a  phase  of  our  American  heritage  —  an 
understanding  of  the  symbol  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

/I    I  f     ,  I  ,  •  I'n^vite.  a  resource  speaker  to 

CZn'CLLfJLLLE^  if^l^  (^^out  a  part  of  the 

Constitution,  such  as  citi- 
•  Produce  radio  or  TV  shoivs,  zenship,  voting,  a  federal 
dramatizing  the  "Man  on  agency,  and  the  courts, 
the  Street"  on  ivhat  is  cur- 
rently taking  place;  "Noiv  *  Produce  a  play,  or  series  of 
and     Then",     "You     Are  tableaux,  with  narrator  de- 
There" ;   good    citizenship  picting  rights  guaranteed 
areas,  et  cetera.  by  the  Constitution. 
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•  Make  charts  shoiving  areas 

or  divisions  of  government 
covered  by  Federal  Consti- 
tution and  North  Carolina 
State  Constitution. 

•  Introduce    the    Constitution 

itself,  pointing  out  its  re- 
lation to  our  democratic 
2vay  of  life.  Children  rnay 
debate  important  phases 
or  dramatize  discussions. 

•  Use    bulletin    board    display 

for: 

Old  prints  concerning  the 
period  of  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution. 

Current  neivspaper  and 
magazine  articles  dealing 
with  topics  influenced  di- 
rectly by  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution, including  Amend- 
ments. 

•  Make  a  constitution  for  the 

class  or  club,  applying 
some  of  the  principles  set 
forth  in  our  National  Con- 
stitution. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Barnes,  William  R.  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Barnes  & 
Noble,  1955.  U 

Findley,  Bruce  and  Findley,  Esther. 
Your  Rugged  Constitution.  Sci- 
ence Research  Associates,  1952. 
I-U 

Fisher,  Dorothea  Canfield.  Our  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution. 
Random,  1950.  I-U 

Gordon.  Dorothy.  Yov.  and  Demo- 
cracy. Dutton,  1951.  U 

Herzberg,  Max  J.  This  Is  America. 
Pocket  Books,  1950.  I-U 

Knapp,  George  Leonard.  Story  of 
Our  Constitution.  Dodd,  19.  I-U 

Leaf,  Munro.  Fair  Play.  Lippincott, 
1939.  P-I 


Nevins,  Allan  and  Commager,  Henry 
Steele.  History  of  the  United- 
States.  Pocket 'Books,  1951.  U 

Pioneer  Children  of  America.  Heath, 
1955.    P-I-U 

Witty,  Paul  A.  You  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Child- 
rens  Press,  1948.  I-U 

Music 

See  General  Resources: 

No.  48:  "Hail,  Columbia",  p.  9. 

"America",  p.  3 
No.    49:    "This    Is    My    Country", 

p.   1. 

Plays 
See  General  Resources,  No.  9 

Pamphlets 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  Raleigh,  N.  C:  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

North  Carolina  State  Flag.  Raleigh, 
N.  C. :  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History. 

Periodicals 

North  Carolina  Historical  Review. 
Raleigh,  N.  C:  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 
Films 

Alexander  Hamilton.  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films,  1951.  17  min.  U 

A7-e  You  A  Good  Citizen?  11  min. 
Coronet,  1949.  U 

Benjamin  Franklin.  20  min.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films,  1949.  U 

George  Washington.  18  min.  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica  Films, 
1952.  U 

John  Marshall.  20  min.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films,  1951.  U 

Meet  Your  Federal  Government.  15 
min.   Young   America,   1946.   U 

Our  Living  Constitution.  10  min. 
Coronet,    1949.    U 

Political  Parties.  10  min.  Coronet, 
1946.  I-U 

Powers  of  Congress.  10  min.  Coro- 
net, 1946.  U 
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Fire  Prevention 
Day 

October  9 

"The  ninth  day  of  October  of  every  year  shall  be  set  aside 
and  designated  as  'Fire  Prevention  Day,'  and  the  governor  shall 
issue  a  proclamation  urging  the  people  to  a  proper  observance 

of  the  day " — Section  69-7,  General  Statutes  of  North 

Carolina. 

Fire  Prevention  Day  v^^as  established  in  North  Carolina  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1915.  Municipalities  are  urged  to 
observe  the  day  with  suitable  programs.  Fire  prevention  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  conservation  of  the  nation's  natural 
resources.  Avoidance  of  fires  and  fire  waste  will  help  reduce 
human  suffering  and  destruction  of  property.  The  teaching  of 
fire  safety  in  the  public  schools  is  a  means  of  making  the 
individual  fire-safety  conscious,  so  that  he  will  know  what 
to  do  if  fire  actually  takes  place. 


To  acquaint  the  public  with  fire  hazards. 

To  point  out  the  losses  caused   by  fires. 

To  indicate  how  fire  prevention  may  save  losses  of  life  and  property. 

To  demonstrate  the  purpose  of  fire  drills   and   other  fire   precautions. 


c::rf'atiijiiisi± 


•  Simulate    correct    treatment 

in  case  of  fire  hums  and 
shock. 

•  Demonstrate  proper  precau- 

tion to  take  against  fires 
ivhen  taking  field  trips. 

•  Study  affects  of  fire  on  plant 

and  animal  life. 
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•  Prepare    charts    on    annual 

fire  losses  and  their  effects 
upon  insurance  rates. 

•  Prepare  posters,  exhibits  and 

other  media  through  ivhich 
the  school  fire  safety  pro- 
gram is  interpreted  to  .stu- 
dents and  to  the  com- 
munity. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Beim,    Jerrold.     Countrii    Fireman. 

Morrow,   1948.   P 
Colby,      Carroll     Burleig:h.      Smoke 

Eaters.   Coward,   1954.  I-U 
Gramatky,    Hardie.    Hercules.    Put- 
nam, 1940.  P 
Haywood.    Carolyn.    Eddie    and   the 

Fire   Engine.   Morrow,    1949.    P-I 
Lenski,    Lois.    Little    Fire    Engine. 

Oxford,  1946.   P 
Miner,     Opal    Irene     Sevrey.     True 

Book   of  Policeynen  and  Firemen. 

Childrens   Press,   1954.    P 
Olds,  Elizabeth.  Biq  Fire.  Houghton, 

1945.  P-I 
Zaffo,  George  J.  Big  Book  of  Real 

Fire  Engines.  Grossett,  1950.  P-I 


Music 

Many  songs  about  firemen  and  re- 
lated suibjects  will  be  found  in 
the  music  books  for  primary 
grades  listed  in  the  General  Re- 
sources. The  study  of  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week  also  affords  oppor- 
tunities for  the  stimulation  of 
creative  activities  such  as  the 
composition  of  original  songs  and 
poems. 

Pamphlets 

Fire  Safety,  North  Carolina  Public 
Schools,  Publication  No.  316.  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh.  1957. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  No.  60. 


Columbus  Day 

October  12 

Each  year,  on  October  12,  we  celebrate  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  There  is  evidence  that  other 
white  men,  such  as  the  Vikings  under  the  leadership  of  Leif 
Ericsson,  may  have  reached  America  much  earlier.  However, 
it  is  to  Columbus  that  we  owe  credit  for  the  discovery  in  1492 
which  led  to  the  settlement  of  America  by  Europeans. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born,  probably  in  1436,  in  the 
Italian  seaport  of  Genoa.  At  thirteen,  he  left  home  to  seek  his 
fortune  as  a  seaman  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  soon  became 
captain  of  his  own  ship.  After  being  shipwrecked  by  pirates, 
Columbus  made  his  way  to  Portugal,  then  the  largest  sea  power 
in  the  world.  Portuguese  ships  were  seeking  a  sea  passage  to 
China  and  India,  the  wealthy  lands  to  the  east  whose  wonders 
had  been  described  by  Marco  Polo.  Although  many  people  of  the 
time  believed  that  the  world  was  flat,  the  Portuguese  geo- 
graphers were  convinced  that  the  world  was  round.  If  so, 
Columbus  reasoned,  it  must  be  possible  to  reach  the  east  by 
sailing  west.  Therefore,  a  passage  to  Asia  might  be  found  by 
sailing  west  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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Years  went  by  while  Columbus  sought  a  patron  to  give  him 
ships  and  men  to  search  for  a  western  route  to  Asia.  Refused 
by  the  King  of  Portugal,  Columbus  went  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  finally  consented  to 
furnish  ships,  food,  and  supplies  for  the  voyage.  They  agreed, 
if  Columbus  should  be  successful,  to  make  him  admiral  of  the 
Ocean  Sea  and  viceroy  of  all  lands  he  might  claim  for  Spain. 

On  August  3,  1492,  Columbus  set  sail  from  the  little  port  of 
Palos,  with  three  small  ships:  the  Nina,  the  Pinta,  and  Santa 
Maria  (the  largest,  but  less  than  eighty  feet  long).  Few  who 
watched  them  leave  believed  that  they  would  ever  be  seen  again. 
As  they  sailed  westward  into  the  unknown  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  sailors  grew  more  and  more  fearful.  Many  hardships 
befell  them  and  only  Columbus  remained  hopeful.  At  last,  the 
sailors  saw  signs  of  land :  a  carved  stick,  a  branch  with  buds, 
and  flocks  of  land  birds.  Following  the  birds,  Columbus  reached 
the  island  of  San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas  group  in  the 
West  Indies,  on  October  12,  1492,  and  took  possession  of  the 
land  for  the  Spanish  crown.  He  and  his  crew  were  greeted  by 
the  natives,  who  believed  that  the  strange  white  men  were  gods. 
Thinking  that  he  had  reached  India,  Columbus  called  these  red- 
skinned  people  Indians.  After  visiting  other  islands,  and  leaving 
men  to  search  for  gold  on  Haiti,  Columbus  returned  in  triumph 
to  Spain,  taking  samples  of  gold  and  other  products  and  carrying 
several  Indians  with  him. 

Back  in  Spain,  Columbus  was  showered  with  honors  and  given 
seventeen  ships,  which  he  loaded  with  men  eager  to  make  their 
fortune  in  the  New  World.  On  his  second  voyage,  Columbus 
touched  land  at  Dominica  and  Guadeloupe,  finding  only  hostile 
natives.  Reaching  Haiti,  he  found  that  the  Spaniards  left  there 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  had  mistreated. 
Columbus  returned  to  Spain  to  ask  for  still  more  ships  to 
continue  his  search  for  a  western  route  to  Asia.  This  time,  he 
explored  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  River  in  South  America. 
Puzzled  by  the  presence  of  this  unknown  land  and  sick  with 
fever,  he  sailed  to  Haiti.  A  scheming  nobleman  sent  by  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  who  had  heard  that  Columbus  wanted  to  make 
himself  king  over  the  Indian  islands,  arrested  Columbus  and 
and  sent  him  back  to  Spain  in  chains.  The  King  and  Queen 
freed  him,  but  made  another  man  viceroy  in  his  place.  On  his 
fourth  and  final  voyage  to  America,  Columbus  explored  the 
coast  of  Central  America.  After  many  hardships  he  returned 
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to  Spain,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  at  his  home  in 
Valladolid.  Bitter  over  his  failure  to  find  his  Avay  to  the  East, 
he  never  realized  that  he  had  discovered  an  unknown  continent. 


Awareness  of  the  true  significance  of  Columbus'  voyage.  He  did  not 
really  discover  America,  since  the  Indians  were  already  here;  but 
he  dispelled  the  fear  of  sailing  into  the  ocean. 

Knowledge  that  Spanish  influence  on  American  continents  was  due  to 
his  voyages. 

Appreciation  that  many  things  we  enjoy  today  originated  in  Spain  — 
Mexican  art,  food,  architecture,  music,  fiestas. 

Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  Spanish  heritage  as  a  result  of 
discoveries  by  Columbus. 

Familiarity  with  the  life  and  work  of  Columbus. 


cyTciiuiti 


i(JLtLE± 

•  Locate  birthplace  of  Colum- 

bus. 

•  Make  map  showing  route  fol- 

loived  by  Columbus  on  each 
of  his  voyages  to  America. 

•  Cornpare  ships  he  used  tcith 

modern  steamships. 

•  Compare     his   voyage    with 

similar  voyages  today. 

•  Prepare  paper  on  suggested 

subjects : 

Superstitions  in  Columbus' 

Day 

Why  Columbus  Succeeded 

Getting  Aid  for  the  Voyage 

First  Glimpse  of  Land 

Columbus     in     the     New 

World 

The  Return  to  Spain 

•  Make  posters. 

•  Collect  pictures  of  ships  of 

Columbus'  day  and  Spanish 
architecture. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  Parind'. 
Columbus,    Doubleday,    1955.    P-I 

Delgliesh,  Alice.  Columbus  Story, 
Scribner,    1955.    P-I 

Graham,  Alberta  Powell.  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  Discoverer.  Abing- 
don,  1950.   I 

Hodges,  Cyril  Walter.  Columbus 
Sails.    Coward,    1950.    U 

Hogeboom,  Amy.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus and  his  Brothers.  Lothrop, 
1951. I 

Sperry,  Armstrong.  Voyages  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  Random, 
1950.  I-U 

Syme,  Ronald,  Columbus,  Finder  of 
the  Neiv  World.  Morrow,  1952.  I 

See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  4, 
9,  15,  19,  22,  and  23. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  57  and 
60. 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  70, 
and  71. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

DAV 


October  12 

Before  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  the  territory  that  is  now 
North  Carolina  was  inhabited  by  the  Tuscaroras,  the  Catawbas, 
the  Cherokees,  and  other  Indian  tribes.  Beginning  with  Italian 
explorer,  Verrazano,  in  1524,  various  French,  Spanish,  and 
English  explorers  also  touched  this  area.  De  Soto  and  his  men 
marched  through  the  mountain  region  in  1540.  The  first  English 
colonies  in  the  New  World  were  founded  on  Roanoke  Island, 
1585-87,  but  these  failed.  The  first  permanent  settlers  entered 
the  Albemarle  from  Virginia  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  1663  King  Charles  II  of  England  granted  Carolina 
to  eight  proprietors.  The  settled  area  was  gradually  expanded, 
but  the  progress  of  the  colony  was  hindered  by  a  dangerous 
coast  and  by  poor  government. 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  North  Carolina  was  separated 
from  South  Carolina,  and  became  a  royal  colony  in  1729.  Pro- 
gress now  was  rapid.  English  settlers  pushed  inland  from  the 
coast,  Scottish  highlanders  settled  the  upper  Cape  Fear  Valley, 
and  large  numbers  of  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  entered  the 
Piedmont.  When  the  first  United  States  census  was  taken  in 
1790,  North  Carolina  ranked  third  in  population  among  the 
states  of  the  Union. 

North  Carolina  and  the  other  colonies  overthrew  Royal  control 
of  Great  Britain  in  1775,  An  independent  State  government 
under  a  constitution  was  set  up  the  next  year.  The  decisive  Whig 
victory  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  in  February,  1776,  led  to  the 
famous  Halifax  Resolves,  April  12,  1776,  by  which  North  Caro- 
lina became  the  first  colony  to  instruct  its  delegates  in  the 
Continental  Congress  to  vote  for  independence.  Cornwallis  in- 
vaded the  State  in  1780,  but  at  the  battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse, 
March,  1781,  his  army  was  so  weakened  that  his  subsequent 
surrender  at  Yorktown,  Virginia,  was  a  natural  sequence. 
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North  Carolina  sent  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  and 
participated  in  the  government  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. She  held  back  in  the  movement  for  a  stronger  central 
government,  however,  failing  to  ratify  the  new  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Hillsboro  convention  of  1788  and  rati- 
fying only  at  the  Fayetteville  convention,  November,  1789,  as 
the  twelfth  State. 

For  several  decades  after  1789  the  State's  progress  was  slow, 
and  North  Carolina  came  to  be  known  as  "Old  Rip  Van  Winkle." 
The  adoption  of  a  number  of  constitutional  amendments  in  1835, 
however,  which  gave  more  political  power  to  the  growing- 
western  half  of  the  State,  marked  a  re-awakening.  Canals,  rail- 
roads, and  plank  roads  helped  solve  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion ;  the  State  university,  opened  in  1795,  came  to  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  the  entire 
nation ;  North  Carolina  was  the  first  Southern  state  to  set 
up  a  tax-supported  system  of  public  schools;  and  industry  and 
agriculture  made  progress.  By  1861  the  State  was  moving 
ahead  in  many  ways. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  War  for  Southern  Independence, 
North  Carolina  having  cast  her  lot  with  the  other  Confederate 
states,  supplied  approximately  125,000  men  to  the  Southern 
armies.  Early  in  the  war  Federal  forces  occupied  much  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  but  the  port  of  Wilmington  remained 
open  until  January,  1865,  and  was  an  important  source  of  sup- 
plies for  the  Confederates.  Sherman  and  his  army  invaded 
North  Carolina  in  March,  1865,  and  the  next  month  General 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  surrendered  his  Confederate  army  to  General 
William  T.  Sherman  at  Bennett  House,  near  the  present  city 
of  Durham. 

The  Reconstruction  period  saw  carpetbaggers,  scalawags,  and 
Negroes  at  the  helm  of  the  government.  The  Democratic  party 
re-established  white  control  in  1876,  but  in  1894  a  fusion  of  Re- 
publicans and  populists  brought  another  political  upheaval.  In 
the  meantime  the  State  was  gradually  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  war  and  its  aftermath,  and  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  later  rapid  progress. 

The  democratic  party  won  control  of  the  State  government  in 
1900  and  has  remained  in  the  saddle  ever  since.  During  these 
decades  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  almost  every 
line.  The  State's  population  has  more  than  doubled,  so  that 
in  1950  North  Carolina  ranked  tenth  in  the  Union.  In  industry 
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she  has  gone  rapidly  forward,  and  in  1953  ranked  fourteenth  in 
value  added  by  manufacture.  Her  agricultural  advance  has  been 
significant,  so  that  in  1955  she  ranked  third  in  cash  income  from 
the  sale  of  crops.  In  the  1920's  the  State  pioneered  in  construc- 
ting a  fine  system  of  hard-surfaced  roads,  and  in  1933  took  over 
the  administration  and  upkeep  of  all  roads,  both  primary  and 
secondary.  Development  in  public  and  high  school  education  has 
been  marked,  and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Duke 
University   have   won    world-wide    recognition. 

At  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century,  North  Carolinians 
viewed  their  history  with  pride  and  looked  to  the  future  with 
confidence. 

*Name  and  Nicknames 

In  1629  King  Charles  the  First  of  England  "erected  into  a 
province"  all  of  the  land  from  Albemarle  Sound  on  the  north 
to  the  St.  John's  River  on  the  south,  which  he  directed  should 
be  called  "Carolina"  from  the  Latin  "Carolus"  for  Charles. 

In  1710  Carolina  was  divided,  the  northern  or  older  part 
becoming  North  Carolina,  the  Old  North  State,  and  the  southern 
part,  South  Carolina. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  story  is  told,  a  column 
supporting  North  Carolina  troops  was  driven  from  the  field 
of  battle,  leaving  the  North  Carolinians  to  fight  it  out  alpne. 
Following  the  battle  the  North  Carolinians  were  greeted  by 
members  of  the  derelict  regiment  with  the  question :  "Any  more 
tar  down  in  the  Old  North  State,  boys?"  (Tar,  pitch  and 
turpentine  were  the  principal  products  of  the  State  then.) 
Quick  as  a  flash  came  the  answer  from  the  North  Carolinians, 
"No!  Not  a  bit;  old  Jeff's  (Jefferson  Davis,  president  of  the 
Confederate  State)  bought  it  all  up."  Another  question:  "Is  that 
so;  what  is  he  going  to  do  with  it?"  And  the  answer:  "He  is 
going  to  put  it  on  you'uns  heels  to  make  you  stick  better  in 
the  next  fight."  When  this  story  was  told  to  General  Lee,  he 
said  "God  bless  the  Tar  Heel  boys."  And  from  this  incident,  it 
is  said,  native  North  Carolinians  have  taken  the  nickname  "Tar 
Heel." 

"I'm  a  Tar  Heel  born 
I'm  a  Tar  Heel  bred 
And  when  I  die 
I'm  a  Tar  Heel  dead." 
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*State  Flag 

The  official  State  flag  in  use  today  was  adopted  in  1885.  The 
colors,  red,  white  and  blue,  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  national 
emblem.  The  dates  in  the  scrolls  are  those  of  two  North  Caro- 
lina declarations  of  independence  preceding  the  national  declara- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  May  20,  1775,  is  the  date  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  and  April  12,  1776,  the  date  of  the  resolution  adopted 
at  Halifax  empowering  North  Carolina  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  concur  in  declaring  independence. 

*State  So7ig 

The  song  known  as  "The  Old  North  State"  was  legally  adopted 
as  the  official  anthem  of  North  Carolina  by  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1927. 

*State  Motto 

The  State's  motto,  "Esse  Quam  Videri,"  was  adopted  in  1893. 
This  motto,  freely  translated  "To  be  rather  than  to  seem,"  is 
found  in  Cicero's  essay  on  Friendship  (Chapter  26)  when  he 
wrote:  "Virtute  enim  ipsa  non  multi  praediti  esse  quam  videri 
volunt,"  meaning,  when  translated  literally,  "For  indeed  not  so 
many  wish  to  be  endowed  with  virtue  as  wish  to  seem  to  be." 

*State  Toast 

The  following  composition  by  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Martin,  a  former 

resident  of  North  Carolina,  was  adopted  officially  as  the  State's 

toast  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1957 : 
"Here's  to  the  land  of  the  long  leaf  pine. 
The  summer  land  where  the  sun  doth  shine. 
Where  the  weak  grow  strong  and  the  strong  grow  great, 
Here's  to  'down  home,'  the  "Old  North  State ! 
"Here's  to  the  land  of  the  cotton  bloom  white. 
Where  the  scuppernong  perfumes  the  breeze  at  night, 
Where  the  soft  southern  moss  and  jessamine  mate, 
Neath  the  murmuring  pines  of  the  Old  North  State! 
"Here's  to  the  land  where  the  galax  grows, 
Where  the  rhododendron's  rosette  glows, 
Where  soars  Mount  Mitchell's  summit  great. 
In  the  'Land  of  the  Sky,'  in  the  Old  North  State! 
"Here's  to  the  land  where  maidens  are  fair, 
Where  friends  are  true  and  cold  hearts  rare, 
The  near  land,  the  dear  land,  whatever  fate, 
The  blest   land,   the   best   land,   the   Old   North   State!" 
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*State  Color's 

Red  and  blue  of  shades  appearing  in  the  flags  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  United  States  were  adopted  in  1945  as  the  official 
colors  of  the  State. 

"''State  Seal 

The  present  Great  Seal  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  1893. 
It  is  2-1/4  inches  in  diameter.  The  figures  depicted  are  those  of 
Liberty  and  Plenty.  The  date,  May  20,  1775,  is  that  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence. 

*State  Bird 

The  cardinal  was  adopted  as  the  State  Bird  as  of  March  4, 
1943. 

*State  Floiver 

The  dogwood  was  adopted  as  the  State  Flower  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1941. 


Knowledge  of  the   history   and   development  of   North   Carolina. 

Knowledge  of  the  resources  and  geography  of  North  Carolina. 

Knowledge   of   the   State   flag,    seal,    motto,    colors,   flower,    and    song, 
and  their  significance. 

Knowledge  of  names  of  some  of  the  pioneers  and  their  contributions 
to  the  State. 


drraiiuitis.^ 


•  Make  an  illustrative  bulletin 

hoard  depicting  life  in 
early  and  'present  day 
North  Carolina, 

•  Visit    Raleigh,    the    capital, 

and  other  historical  places 
of  interest. 

•  Compare  present  day  North 

Carolina  ivith  the  State 
when  it  2vas  admitted  into 
the  United  States. 

•  Make  a  sand  box  display  de- 

picting the  development  of 
North  Carolina. 
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•  Have  pupils  do  research  and 

reports  co7icerning  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  history 
and  geography  of  North 
Carolina. 

•  Learn    and    sing    songs    of 

North  Caroliyia. 

•  Dramatize  a  colorful  event  in 

North  Carolina  history. 

•  Make  a  peep  show   (out  of 

shoe  boxes),  dramatizing 
some  of  the  pioneer  stories. 

•  Dramatize    the    adoption    of 

the  State  flag,  floiver,  seal, 
colors,  or  song. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Ehringhous  and  Goerch.  North 
Caroliva  Almanac  and  State  In- 
dustrial Guide.  Almanac,   1954. 

Hobbs,  Samuel  Harrington,  Jr.  and 
Bond,  Marjorie  N.  North  Carolina 
Today.  U.  N.  C.  Press,  1947.  I-U 

Lawson,  John.  History  of  North 
Carolina.  Garrett,  1952. 

Lefler,  Hugh  T.  and  Newsome,  A. 
R.  No)th  Carolina,  the  History 
of  a  Southern  State.  U.  N.  C. 
Press,    1954.    U 

Lemert,  Benjamin  Franklin.  North 
Carolina  Geography.  Harlow, 
1954.  I-U 

Powell,  William  S.  Carolina  Charter 
of  1663.  N.  C.  Department  of 
Archives    and    History,    1954. 

Robinson,  Blackwell  P.  (ed.).  North 
Carolina  Guide.  U.  N.  C.  Press, 
1955. 

Sharpe,  William.  New  Geography 
of  North  Carolina.  Vol.  1.  State 
Magazine,  1954. 

Warren,  Jule  B.  North  Carolina 
Atlas  a)id  Outline  Maps.  Warren, 
1952.  I-U 


Music 

Home  Demonstration  Clubs  of  North 
Carolina.  Come,  Let's  Sing.  Dela- 
ware,  Ohio:    Cooperative   Recrea- 
tion Service,  Inc. 
p.  2:   "Ho!   for  Carolina" 
p.  4:  "The  Old  North  State" 

Pamphlets 

State  Department  of  Puhlic  Instruc- 
tion, Raleigh,  North  Carolina: 
Studying  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina.'1946.  25<t 

The      Public      School,      A      State 
Builder.   1932. 

Note:  Bibliographies  of  North  Caro- 
lina materials  are  available  from 
the  State  School  Library  Adviser, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh. 

Checklist  of  publications,  including 
free  and  priced  publications. 
State  Department  of  Conserva- 
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SIGNIFICANT  DATES 


Appendix  D,  history  of  North  Carolina,  Lefler,  Newsome 

(Note:  The  years,  in  some  instances,  are  the  beginning  years  of 
a  period  of  two  or  more  years.) 

1524 — Verrazzano,  Florentine  navigator  in  the  service  of  France, 
explored  North  Carolina  coast, 

1526 — Spanish  expedition,  led  by  D'Ayllon,  attempted  settlement 
in  Carolina  coastal  area. 

1540 — Expedition,  headed  by  De  Soto,  explored  portions  of 
western  North  Carolina. 

1584 — Amadas  and  Barlowe,  sent  out  by  Walter  Raleigh,  ex- 
plored Roanoke  Island  and  surrounding  vicinity.  Land 
was  named  Virginia,  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1585 — Ralph  Lane's  colony  at  Roanoke  Island,  first  English 
colony  in  the  New  World. 
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1587 — John  White's  "Lost  Colony"  at  Roanoke  Island;  August 

18,  birth  of  Virg-inia  Dare,  first  child  of  English  parents 

in  New  World. 
1607 — English  planted  first  pernianent  colony  in  the  New  World 

at  Jamestown,  Virginia. 
1622 — John  Pory  of  Virginia  explored  Chowan  River  region. 
1629 — Charles  I  granted  Carolina  to  Robert  Heath. 
1653^Virginia   legislature   granted    lands   along   Roanoke   and 

Chowan  Rivers  to  Roger  Green. 

1650 — Settlers  from  Virginia  began  to  move  into  the  Albemarle 
Sound  area. 

1662 — Oldest  recorded  land  grant  in  North  Carolina. 

1663 — Charles  II  granted  Carolina  to  eight  Lords  Proprietors. 

1664 — Plans  formulated  for  three  counties  in  Carolina :  Albe- 
marle, Clarendon,  and  Craven.  William  Drummond  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Albemarle. 

1665 — Charles  II  granted  second  charter  to  Lords  Proprietors. 
Boundaries  of  Carolina  extended  northward  and  south- 
ward. Sir  John  Yeamans  appointed  governor  of  Claren- 
don. Albemarle  County  Assembly  had  its  first  meeting. 

1667 — Clarendon   County  abandoned. 

1669 — Fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina  promulgated. 

1672 — William  Edmundson  and  George  Fox,  Quaker  ministers, 
preached  in  Albemarle  Sound  region. 

1677 — John  Culpeper  and  George  Durant  headed  revolt  against 
acting-governor  Miller;  "rebels"  controlled  government 
for  a  year. 

1689 — Albemarle  County  ceased  to  exist.  Government  of  Caro- 
lina "north  and  east  of  Cape  Fear"  established. 

1700 — First  "public  library"  in  North  Carolina  at  Bath. 

1701 — Vestry  Act,  the  first  church  law  in  North  Carolina, 
December  15.  Chowan  Parish  organized. 

1705 — Town  of  Bath  incorporated ;  first  town  in  North  Carolina. 
Charles  Griffin  taught  school  in  Pasquotank  County ;  first 
recorded  school  teacher  in  North  Carolina. 

1710 — New  Bern  founded  under  leadership  of  Von  Graffenried 
and  John  Lawson. 

1711 — Gary's  Rebellion.  Tuscarora  War  began — aid  sent  from 
South  Carolina. 

1712 — Edward  Hyde  became  first  governor  of  North  Carolina 
as  a  separate  province.  Christopher  Gale  appointed  first 
Chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina. 
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1713 — Tuscarora  War  resumed  —  more  aid  sent  from  South 

Carolina.  First  paper  money  authorized  by  colonial  legis- 
lature. 
1715 — Law  passed  to  build  courthouse  and  assembly  house  at 

"forks  of  Queen  Anne's  Creek,"  later  known  as  Edenton. 
1717 — Reservation,  later  known  as  "Indian  Woods,"  created  for 

Tuscaroras  still  remaining  in  North  Carolina. 
1718 — Piracy  along  coast  reached  its  climax  —  Blackbeard  killed 

near  Ocracoke  Inlet  and  Bonnet  and  many  other  pirates 

hanged  at  Charleston. 
1722 — Edenton  incorporated.  Town  of  Beaufort  laid  out. 
1725 — Settlement  began  in  Brunswick  area. 
1727 — Beginning  of  town  of  Brunswick. 
1728 — Survey  of  North  Carolina-Virginia  boundary  line  began. 

Line  was  run  220  miles  westward  from  Knott's  Island, 

Currituck  County. 
1729 — George  II  purchased  shares  of  seven  of  the  eight  Lords 

Proprietors.  Carteret  share  was  not  sold  and  later  became 

Granville  District. 
1734 — St.  Thomas  Church  at  Bath,   oldest  church  building  in 

North  Carolina,  was  constructed. 
1735 — North    Carolina-South    Carolina    boundary    survey    was 

begun. 
1738 — First  post  road  in  North  Carolina  over  which  mail  was 

regularly  carried. 
1739 — England  at  war  with  Spain  and  France. 
1740 — North  Carolina  troops  were  in  action  for  the  first  time 

as  part  of  the  British  army. 
1739 — Scottish   Highland   migration  to  the   Cape   Fear   Valley 

began  on  large  scale. 
1744 — Granville  District  created,  but  only  portion  of  boundary 

line  was  surveyed. 
1747 — Spanish  attacked  Beaufort  and  Brunswick. 
1749 — First  printing  press  in  North  Carolina  was  installed  at 

New  Bern  by  James  Davis  —  first  publication  was  the 

"Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses." 
1751 — First  newspaper  in  the  colony,  the  North  Carolina  Gazette, 

was  printed  at  New  Bern  by  James  Davis. 
1753 — Moravians  purchased  about  100,000  acres  of  land  from  the 

Earl  of  Granville ;  tract  was  named  Wachovia ;  Bethabara 

founded ;  Bethania  and  Salem  were  begun  a  few  years 

later. 
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1754 — The  "Great  War  for  Empire"  (French  and  Indian  War) 
broke  out. 

1755 — Sandy  Creek  Baptist  Church,  the  "Mother  of  Southern 
Baptist  Churches",  was  founded. 

1755 — Fort  Dobbs  built  to  protect  western  counties  from  the 
Indians. 

1760 — An  academy  was  opened  at  Wilmington. 

1763 — Treaty  of  Paris  concluded  the  "Great  War  for  Empire," 
Britain  inaugurated  its  "New  Colonial  Policy,"  which 
embodied  the  idea  of  taxation  of  the  colonies. 

1765 — Parliament  passed  the  Stamp  Act  —  protests  at  Wilming- 
ton and  other  places. 

1766 — North  Carolina  "Sons  of  Liberty"  offered  armed  resis- 
tance to  the  Stamp  Act  at  Brunswick.  The  Stamp  Act 
repealed   by  Parliament. 

1767 — David  Caldwell  opened  his  "Log  College"  in  Guilford 
County. 

1768 — Farmers  of  Orange  County  organized  the  Regulator 
Association  —  movement  spread  to  other  counties  in  the 
backcountry. 

1770 — "Tryon's  Palace,"  colonial  capitol  at  New  Bern,  was  com- 
pleted —  considered  the  finest  "government  building"  in 
English  America. 

1771 — January  15.  North  Carolina's  first  college,  "Queen's  Col- 
lege in  the  Town  of  Charlotte,"  chartered  by  the  legisla- 
ture. 

May  16.  Regulators  defeated  at  Battle  of  Alamance  by 
North  Carolina  militiamen  led  by  Governor  William 
Tryon. 

1774 — August.  First  Provincial  Congress  met  at  New  Bern; 
non-importation  policy  adopted ;  delegates  chosen  to  First 
Continental  Congress. 

October  25.  Edenton  Tea  Party  held  at  home  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  King. 

1775 — April  19.  The  American  Revolution  began  with  the  battles 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  Mass.  Governor  Martin  dis- 
solved legislature. 

May  20.  "Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence." 
May  31.  Mecklenburg  patriots  adopted  Mecklenburg  Re- 
solves. Governor  Martin  took  refuge  on  British  man-of 
war.  Provincial  Congress  at  Hillsboro  put  North  Carolina 
on  a  war  footing. 
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1776 — February  27.  Tories  were  defeated  by  Whigs  at  Moore's 
Creek  Bridge,  first  battle  of  the  Revolution  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

April  12.  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax  authorized 
North  Carolina  delegates  in  Continental  Congress  to  "con- 
cur in  independency"  —  first  action  of  this  kind  taken  by 
any  state. 

August  2.  National  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  by  North  Carolina  delegates  —  William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes,  and  John  Penn. 

December  18.  Provincial  Congress  at  Halifax  adopted 
Bill  of  Rights  and  Constitution.  Richard  Caswell  was 
chosen  as  governor. 

1777 — Inauguration  of  Caswell  as  first  governor  of  independent 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

1777 — State  Legislature  passed  laws  confiscating  Tory  property. 

1778 — Articles  of  Confederation  ratified  by  North  Carolina. 

1780 — October  7.  Decisive  American  victory  at  Battle  of  King's 
Mountain. 

1781 — March  15.  Cornwallis  won  technical  victory  over  Greene 
at  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse,  but  began  retreat  to- 
ward Wilmington. 

September  12.  Tories,  led  by  David  Fanning,  captured 
Governor  Thomas  Burke  at  Hillsboro  and  took  him  to 
Charleston. 

October  19.  Cornwallis  surrendered  to  Washington  at 
Yorktown,  Virginia. 

1783 — Treaty  of  Paris  between  England  and  the  United  States  — 
official  end  of  the  war. 

1784 — North  Carolina  legislature  ceded  its  western  lands  to  the 
United  States;  later  in  year  it  revoked  this  cession. 

1785 — "Lost  State  of  Franklin"  was  created  in  Tennessee 
country.  First  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  the  United  States  was  held  at  the  home  of  Green  Hill 
near  Louisburg. 

1787 — Constitution  of  the  United  States  drawn  up  at  Philadel- 
phia —  signed  for  North  Carolina  by  William  Blount, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  and  Hugh  Williamson.  Case  of 
Bayard  vs.  Singleton,  early  precedent  for  judicial  review. 

1788 — Convention  at  Hillsboro  refused  to  ratify  United  States 
Constitution,  but  suggested  many  amendments  to  be 
incorporated  into  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Convention  voted  to 
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locate  permanent  capital  of  State  "within  ten  miles  of 
Isaac  Hunter's  plantation"  in  Wake  County. 

1789 — Convention  at  Fayetteville  ratified  United  States  Consti- 
tution. Legislature,  meeting  in  same  town,  chartered  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  also  ceded  State's  western 
lands  to  the  United  States. 

1790 — Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  to  connect  Albemarle  Sound  and 
Chesapeake  Bay,  was  begun, 

1791 — President  Washington  visited  many  communities  in  North 
Carolina  on  his  "Southern  tour." 

1792 — Capital  was  located  at  Raleigh, 

1793 — Corner-stone  of  first  building  (Old  East)  was  laid  at 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

1794 — New  statehouse  completed  —  General  Assembly  met  in 
new  capitol,  December  20.  Judge  Iredell's  strong  states' 
rights  opinion  in  case  of  Chisholm  vs.  Georgia, 

1795 — The  University  of  North  Carolina  opened  its  doors  to 
students. 

1797 — Asheville  was  incorporated. 

1799 — Gold  was  discovered  in  Cabarrus  County.  North  Carolina 
became  the  "Golden  State." 

1804 — The  Bank  of  Cape  Fear  and  the  Bank  of  New  Bern  char- 
tered. First  banks  in  the  State. 

1810 — The  Bank  of  North  Carolina  was  incorporated. 

1812 — Second  War  with  Great  Britain. 

1813 — July  12-16  British  fleet  occupied  Portsmouth  and  Ocra- 
coke. 

1813 — Earliest  known  date  of  a  cotton  mill  in  North  Carolina, 
in  Lincoln  County. 

1815 — Archibald  D.  Murphey  made  his  famous  reports  on  educa- 
tion to  the  legislature. 

1817 — Diocese  of  North  Carolina  organized  by  Episcopalians, 

1818 — Cotton  mill  was  begun  at  Rocky  Mount  by  the  Battle 
family.  State  Supreme  Court  was  reorganized. 

1819 — Murphey  made  report  to  the  legislature  on  internal  im- 
provements. Boundary  disputed  by  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  was  settled  by  confirmation  of  the 
35th  parallel.  Cherokees  ceded  a  large  tract  of  land  to 
North  Carolina. 

1824 — In  the  presidential  election,  North  Carolina  refused  to 
suport  William  H.  Crawford,  the  "caucus"  and  the  "Vir- 
ignia  candidate." 
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1825 — State  Literary  Board  and  Fund  were  established. 

1827 — The  first  toll  gate  was  installed  for  the  Buncombe  Turn- 
pike from  Saluda  Gap  through  Asheville  to  the  Tennessee 
line. 

1828 — August  1.  First  public  meeting  to  promote  railroads  in 
North  Carolina  was  held  in  William  Albright's  home  in 
Alamance  County. 

1830 — First  cotton  mill  in  the  state  operated  by  steam.  Baptist 
State  Convention  was  organized. 

1831 — Statehouse  at  Raleigh  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Christopher 
Bechtler  established  a  private  mint  at  Rutherfordton. 

1833 — The  one  and  one-fourth  mile  "Experimental  Railroad"  was 
built  to  convey  granite  from  the  quarry  to  the  site  of 
the  new  capitol.  New  Garden  Boarding  School  (later 
Guilford  College)  was  begun. 

1834 — Wake  Forest  Institute  (later  Wake  Forest  College)  was 
opened. 

1834 — Whig  party  was  formed  in  North  Carolina. 

1835 — State  Convention  at  Raleigh  added  many  amendments  to 
1776  Constitution. 

1837 — January  1.  Edward  B.  Dudley,  first  governor  elected  by 
popular  vote,  was  inaugurated.  Davidson  College  was 
started.  United  States  Branch  Mint  was  opened  at  Char- 
lotte. 

1838 — Greensboro  Female  College,  first  girl's  college  in  State 
authorized  to  grant  degrees,  was  established.  Majority 
of  Cherokees  removed  from  North  Carolina  to  "Indian 
Territory." 

1839 — Union  Institute  was  begun  at  Trinity,  in  Randolph 
County.  It  became  Normal  College  in  1851,  Trinity  College 
in  1859,  moved  to  Durham  in  1892  and  became  Duke 
University  in  1924.  First  public  school  law  passed  by  the 
State  legislature. 

1840 — Wilmington  and  Weldon,  and  Raleigh  and  Gaston  Rail- 
roads were  completed.  New  capitol  was  finished.  First 
public  schools  were  opened. 

1845 — State  School  for  the  Deaf  was  established  at  Raleigh; 
department  for  the  blind  was  added  in  1851. 

1846 — Mexican  War. 

1849 — State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  was  begun  at  Raleigh; 
opened  for  patients,  1856.  North  Carolina  Railroad  was 
chartered  by  the  General  Assembly.  Beginning  of  Fayet- 
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teville  and  Western  and  other  plank  roads. 

1850 — First  daily  newspapers  in  the  State,  the  Raleigh  Register 
and  the  Wilming-ton  Daily  Journal,  began  publication. 

1852 — First  bright  leaf  tobacco  produced  in  North  Carolina. 

1853 — Calvin  H.  Wiley  became  first  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  Holt  mill  manufactured  ''Alamance  plaids," 
first  colored  cotton  cloth  in  the  South.  First  North  Caro- 
lina State  Fair  was  held  in  Raleigh,  October  18-21. 

1856 — North  Carolina  Railroad  was  completed  from  Goldsboro 
to  Charlotte. 

1857 — State  adopted  free  suffrage  amendment  and  thus  elimi- 
nated 50-acre  requirement  to  vote  for  State  senators. 

1859 — Raleigh  Workingmen's  Association  organized. 

1860 — North  Carolina  voted  for  the  Southern  Democratic  presi- 
dential   candidate,    John    C.    Breckinridge. 

1861 — May  20.  North  Carolina  Convention  at  Raleigh  adopted 
Ordinance  of  Secession.  August  29.  Forts  Hatteras  and 
Clark  captured  by  Federal  forces. 

1862 — Federal  forces,  led  by  Generals  Butler  and  Burnside, 
captured  Roanoke  Island  (Feb.  8),  New  Bern  (Mar.  14), 
Washington  (Mar.  21),  Fort  Macon  (Apr.  26),  and  Ply- 
mouth  (Dec.  13).  Zebulon  B.  Vance  elected  governor. 

1864 — April  24.  General  Hoke  recaptured  Plymouth. 

October    27.     Ram    Albemarle,     Confederate    iron-clad, 
blown  up  at  Plymouth  by  Federal  forces. 

1865 — January  15.  Fort  Fisher,  the  "Gibraltar  of  America," 
fell  to  Federals;  Wilmington,  last  important  Confederate 
port,  captured. 

March  11-14.  General  Sherman  occupied  Fayetteville. 
March  19.  Sherman  defeated  Johnston  at  Bentonville. 
April  13.  Sherman  occupied  Raleigh. 
April  26.  Johnston  surrendered  to  Sherman  at  Bennett 
House,  near  Durham. 

March-April.  "Stoneman's  Raid"  in  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. 

May  6.  General  J.  G.  Martin  surrendered  last  Confederate 
forces  in  North  Carolina,  near  Waynesville.  Slavery  was 
abolished  by  State  action  and  by  the  13th  Amendment  to 
the  United  State  Constitution.  Ordinance  of  Secession  re- 
pealed by  North  Carolina  Convention. 
May  22.  President  Johnson  appointed  W.  W.  Holden  as 
provisional  governor  of  North  Carolina. 
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1867 — March  2.  Congress  passed  Reconstruction  Act.  North 
Carolina  became  part  of  a  "Military  District." 

1868 — New  State  Constitution  was  ratified  by  popular  vote. 
North  Carolina  was  readmitted  to  the  Union. 

1869 — The  State  legislature  ratified  the  15th  Amendment  to  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

1870 — Governor  Holden,  acting  under  provisions  of  the  Shoffner 
Act,  proclaimed  Alamance  and  Caswell  Counties  in  a 
state  of  insurrection  and  sent  troops  there;  "Kirk-Holden 
War"  followed. 

1871 — Holden  was  impeached  and  removed  from  office. 

1873 — Eight  amendments  to  State  Constitution  were  approved 
by  popular  vote. 

1874 — R.  J.  Reynolds  built  his  first  factory  in  Winston-Salem. 
Washington  Duke  and  Sons  built  their  first  factory  in 
Durham. 

1875 — Thirty  amendments  were  added  to  the  State  Constitution. 
First  grange  was  organized  in  North  Carolina. 

1876 — Vance  was  elected  governor  and  Democrats  regained  con- 
trol of  the  State  government. 

1877 — Political  reconstruction  ended  when  President  Hayes 
withdrew  Federal  troops  from  the  South.  First  State 
normal  for  Negroes  in  the  South  was  established  at 
Fayetteville.  State  Board  of  Health  was  created.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  organized. 

1881 — State-wide  prohibition  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

1887 — North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
was  established  at  Raleigh ;  opened  for  students  in  1889. 
Pembroke  State  College,  normal  school  for  Indians,  was 
begun  in  Robeson  County.  First  unit  of  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance formed  in  North  Carolina. 

1888 — First  furniture  factory  at  High  Point. 

1890 — James  B.  Duke  organized  the  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. Congress  passed  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

1891 — State  Normal  and  Industrial  School  (now  the  Woman's 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina)  was  estab- 
lished at  Greensboro ;  opened  for  students  in  1892  ;  Normal 
School  for  Negroes,  at  Elizabeth  City;  North  Carolina 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Morganton. 

1892 — Formation  of  Populist   (People's)    Party. 
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1893 — State  motto,  "Esse  Quam  Videri,"  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

1894 — Populists  and  Republicans  gained  control  of  the  legis- 
lature. Southern  Railway  Company  was  organized. 

1896 — Republican  D.  Russell  was  elected  governor  on  Fusion 
ticket.  First  Rural  Free  Delivery  of  mail  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

1898 — "Red  Shirt"  Campaign.  Democrats  regained  control  of  the 
legislature.  Race  riots  occurred  at  Wilmington.  Spanish- 
American  War  started  and  ended.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  made  its  first  efforts  to  organize  North 
Carolina  labor. 

1900 — "White  Supremacy"  Campaign.  State  added  a  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing  for  a  "literacy 
test"  and  including  the  "grandfather  clause."  Charles 
B.  Aycock  was  elected  governor.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road was  organized.  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company 
was  formed. 

1903 — North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  (now  the  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History)  was  created  by  the 
General  Assembly. 

December  17.  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  made  the  first 
flight  of  a  power-driven  airplane  at  Kill  Devil  Hill.  First 
State  child-labor  law  was  enacted. 

1904 — James  B.  Duke  organized  the  Southern  Power  Company. 

1906 — Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway  Company  was  organized. 

1908 — State-wide  prohibition  law  was  passed. 

1911 — Winston-Salem  Southbound  Railway  Company  was  or- 
ganized. 

1914 — Carolina,  Clinchfield  and  Ohio  Railroad  was  completed. 

1915 — State  Highway  Commission  was  created. 

1916 — Federal  Highway  Act  inaugurated  policy  of  federal  aid 
for  highway  construction. 

1917— The  United  States  joined  in  World  War  L 

1918 — The  State  increased  school  term  from  four  to  six  months. 
(Effective  in  1919)  Fort  Bragg,  United  States  field  artil- 
lery training  center,  was  established  —  named  for  Con- 
federate General  Braxton  Bragg,  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

1921 — State  Highway  System  was  established.  North  Carolina 
called  the  "Good  Roads  State",  during  program  of 
State-wide  highway  construction. 
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1924 — Trinity  College  in  Durham,  endowed  by  James  B.  Duke, 
changed  its  name  to  Duke  University. 

1925 — State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  was 
created. 

1928 — North  Carolina  voted  for  Herbert  Hoover,  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  but  went  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic for  State  and  local  officers. 

1929 — Beginning  of  the  "Great  Depression." 

1931 — State  government  assumed  control  of  entire  highway 
system.  The  General  Assembly  passed  Act  consolidating 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  State 
College  at  Raleigh,  and  the  Woman's  College  at  Greens- 
boro into  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1933 — The  General  Assembly  adopted  a  program  for  financing: 
an  8-months  public  school  term.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  inaugurated  the  New  Deal. 

1935 — State-wide  prohibition  was  ended.  Under  special  legis- 
lation seventeen  eastern  counties  voted  to  establish  liquor 
stores. 

1936 — Inland  Waterway  was  completed. 

1937 — First  general  law  passed  to  limit  hours  of  labor  in  in- 
dustry. County  local  option  for  establishment  of  liquor 
stores  was  adopted  by  General  Assembly.  Old-age  pensions 
and  unemployment  insurance  established. 

1939 — Free  textbooks  provided  in  public  schools  for  elementary 
grades  and  textbook  rental  system  established  for  high 
schools.  World  War  II  began  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

1941 — United  States  entered  World  War  II.  A  retirement  system 
for  teachers  and  State  employees  was  established. 

1942 — Twelve  grades  replaced  7-4  plan  of  school  organization. 

1943 — Ninth  month  in  public  school  system  was  added. 

1945— World  War  II  ended. 

1946 — Reynolds'  bequest  was  made  to  Wake  Forest  College,  and 
plans  were  made  to  transfer  the  college  to  Winston-Salem. 

1947 — State  inaugurated  good  health  program. 

1949_State  bond  issue  of  $200,000,000  voted  for  secondary 
road  construction ;  $50,000,000  program,  for  public  school 
buildings. 

1951 — Legislature  appropriated  a  record-breaking  biennial  bud- 
get of  $506,000,000. 

October  15.  President  Harry  Truman  participated  in  the 
ground  breaking  ceremonies  for  the  new  Wake  Forest 
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College  plant  at  Winston-Salem. 

1953 — Legislature  authorized  special  election  for  approval  of 
$50,000,000  State  bond  issue  for  public  schools  and 
$22,000,000  State  bond  issue  for  mental  institutions.  On 
October  3  State  electorate  approved  both  by  an  over- 
v^helming  vote. 

1954 — November  7.  Governor  William  B.  Umstead  died  in  office 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor  to  succeed  a 
Governor  since  1891  when  Lieutenant  Governor  Thomas 
M.  Holt  succeeded  D.  G.  Fowle. 

1957 — February  7.  Luther  H.  Hodges  succeeded  self  as  Governor 
for  a  regular  four-year  term,  thus  being  first  Governor 
since  Thomas  J.  Jarvis  in  1879-1885  to  serve  longer  than 
a  four-year  term. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Period  of  Imitation  of  Old  World  Ideas,  Ideals,  Customs, 

Traditions 

1694 — William  Pead,  destitute  orphan,  bound  out  to  Thomas 
Harvey  in  Albemarle  County  with  the  requirement  that 
he  be  taught  to  read. 

1705 — Charles  Griffin,  the  first  professional  teacher  in  North 
Carolina,  was  sent  to  Pasquotank  County  by  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
through  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

1715 — An  act  requiring  that  "all  Orphans  shall  be  Educated  & 
provided  for  according  to  their  Rank  &  degree." 

1716 — "Upon  Petition  of  John  Avery  Shewing  that  sometime  in 
August  1713  ye  said  Avery  being  in  Prince  George's 
County  in  Virginia  met  with  one  John  Fox  aged  abt 
fifteen  years  who  being  Desireous  to  live  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  learn  to  be  a  Ship  Carpenter  bound  himselfe  an 
apprentice  to  ye  said  John  Avery  for  Six  years  before  one 
Stith  Boiling  Gent  one  of  her  Majties  Justices  of  ye  said 
County  as  is  practiable  in  ye  Governmt  of  Virginia  where- 
upon  ye   said   Avery   brought   ye   said    Fox   into    North 
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Carolina  with  him  and  Caused  the  sd  John  his  said  Ap- 
prentice to  be  Taught  and  Instructed  to  read  and 
write  and  was  at  other  Charges  and  Expenses  con- 
cerning him  and  haveing  now  made  him  serviceable  and 
usefull  to  him  in  ye  Occupation  of  a  Shipp  Carpenter  to 
ye  Great  Content  and  Seeming  Satisfaction  of  the  said 
Foxes  Mother  and  Fatehr  in  Law  one  Cary  Godby  of 
Chowan  Precinct  But  ye  said  Cary  intending  to  proffitt 
and  advantage  himselfe  by  the  Labour  and  usefullness 
of  ye  said  John  Fox  hath  advised  the  said  Fox  to  with- 
dra  himselfe  from  yor  petitionrs  service  and  to  bring 
along  his  Indentures  of  apprenticeship  &  is  now  Enter- 
tained and  harboured  by  the  said  Cary  Godby  and  there- 
fore prayes  that  the  sd  Fox  may  be  apprehended  and 
brought  before  this  Board  their  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  law."* 

1720 — Edward  Moseley  gave  money  for  a  library  in  Chowan 
but  nothing  was  done. 

1723 — Edward  Moseley  gave  books  as  a  nucleus  for  a  provincial 
library. 

1736 — Governor  Gabriel  Johnston  in  reply  to  a  legislative  re- 
port of  grievances  which  was  devoted  largely  to  quie- 
trents,  lamented  the  fact  that  the  committee  had  "been  so 
remiss  in  their  duty  as  to  present  so  few  grievances  and 
those  so  little  material.  In  any  other  country  besides  this, 
I  am  satisfied  they  would  have  taken  notice  of  the  want 
of  divine  worship,  the  neglect  of  the  education  of  youth 

Period  of  Adaptation  to  Neiv  World  Conditions  1750-1840 
1745 — An    act    of    assembly    authorizing    the    town    commis- 
sioners of  Edenton  to  establish  "pound,  dridges,  public 
wharf,  market-house,  and  schoolhouse." 
1754 — The  assembly  appropriated  6,000  pounds  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  for   "founding  and   endowing  a   public   school" 
in  the  province.   (War  interfered  and  sum  was  used  for 
other  purposes.) 
1762 — Duty  of  reporting  to  justices  of  local  courts  names   of 
orphans  and  poor  children  without  guardians  or  masters 
transferred  from  church  wardens  to  county  grand  jury. 
(This  is  authority  for  change  in  educating  poor  from 
church  to  state.) 

*  Col.  Rec,  Vol.  II.  p.  241  (Knight,  pp.  21-22). 
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1764 — Governor  Dobbs  recommended  that  the  school  fund  in 
form  of  proclamation  money  be  burned  unless  it  could 
be  used  for  its  original  purpose. 

An  act  establishing  school  at  Newbern  on  condition  lot 
be  given  and  provision  made  for  support  by  taxation. 

1766 — An  act  giving  full  control  to  "the  Incorporated  Society 
for  Promoting  and  establishing  a  Public  School  in  New- 
bern," with  powers  "to  receive  donations  for  the 
school,  to  hold  title  to  the  school  property,  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  and  ordinances  for  the  management  and 
control  of  the  school,  to  employ  and  dismiss  teachers," 
(teachers  to  be  members  of  the  Established  Church) 
and  to  collect  tax  of  one  penny  a  gallon  on  all  rum  and 
spirituous  liquors  brought  into  the  Neuse  River  for  seven 
years  to  educate  ten  poor  children  annually. 
Governor  Tryon  "borrowed"  the  money  set  aside  for 
schools  to  build  the  palace. 

1767 — Founding  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell's  "log  college." 

1770 — The  school  house  at  Edenton  built  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion, gift  of  lot,  public  money,  and  fines  under  direction 
of  these  seven  trustees:  Joseph  Blount,  Joseph  Hewes, 
Robert  Hardy,  Thomas  Jones,  George  Blair,  Richard 
Brownrigg,  Samuel  Johnston. 

1771 — Legislature  chartered  Queen's  College  but  charter  dis- 
allowed by  the  King  because  it  permitted  teachers  to 
worship  in  other  than  the  Established  Church. 

1776 — Adoption  of  a  constitutional  provision  for  legislative 
establishment  of  schools  and  for  a  university. 

1777 — Founding  of  Liberty  Hall,  Mecklenburg  County,  by  John 
McNitt  Alexander  and  Waightstill  Avery. 

1789 — Chartering  of  University  of  North  Carolina. 

1791 — An  act  to  establish  a  seminary  of  learning — Wadesboro 
Academy. 

1802 — Governor  Benjamin  Williams  wished  provision  for  "gener- 
al diffusion  of  learning  in  order  that  the  people,  with 
enlightened  minds  and  the  resulting  love  of  freedom, 
would  never  cease  to  be  free." 

1803 — Governor  James  Turner  advocated  State  aid  for  educa- 
tion to  perpetuate  the  republican  form  of  government  — 
a  basis  of  liberty  and  equal  political  rights.  Called  atten- 
tion to  the  ineffectiveness  of  private  schools  in  reaching 
the  children  of  all  of  the  people. 
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1809 — Governor  David  Stone  "stressed  importance  of  the  educa- 
tion of  both  sexes  and  even  the  most  obscure  members 
of  society  in  order  that  they   might   be   fitted   for  the 
duties   of   citizenship,"    and   the    necessity   of   providing 
means  within  the  State. 
1815 — Governor   Miller   advocated   education   to   prevent   class 
formations  and  effected  the  following  committees  called 
"Committees   on    Seminaries   of   Learning" : 
The  first  legislative  committee  on  education 
Frederick  Nash,  Orange  County 
Simmons  J.  Baker,  Martin  County 
James  McKay,  Bladen  County 
The  second  legislative  committee  on  education 
Senator  Archibald  D.  Murphey 
Senator  John  Hinton 

Representative  Frederick  Nash,  Orange  County 
Representative  Thomas  Settle,  Rockingham  County 
Representative  William  Drew,  Halifax  Town 
Representative  Samuel  King,  Iredell  County 
1817 — Senator  Archibald  D.  Murphey  of  Orange  County  intro- 
duced a  bill  outlining  plan  for  public  schools,  which  later 
became  a  basis  for  our  public  school  system. 
1818 — Governor  John  Branch  declared  "where  the  sovereignty 
resides  in  the  people,  the  public  mind  should  be  enlighten- 
ed," that  the  "servants  of  the  people"  should  "steer  the 
ship  of  State"  by  the  chart  offered  in  the  educational 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Senator  William  Martin  of  Pasquotank  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  and  regulate  schools  in  counties  through  a 
board  of  county  directors  who  should  appoint  local  trus- 
tees to  employ  a  teacher  and  "designate  such  poor  child- 
ren in  their  neighborhood  as  they  shall  think  ought  to 
be  taught  free  of  charge"  and  "receive  free  books  and 
stationery." 
1819 — Legislature  under  leadership  of  Gabriel  Holmes  asked 
educational  aid  from  the  national  government  and  as- 
signed taxes  on  auctioneers  to  assist  academies. 
1822 — Governor  Gabriel  Holmes  advocated  instruction  in  agri- 
culture at  the  University,  the  diffusion  of  "useful  learn- 
ing," the  placing  of  "ordinary  and  indispensable  kinds 
of  learning  in  easy  reach  of  the  poorest  as  ivell  as  the 
richest."  (In  1824  he  stated  that  the  people  would  "cheer- 
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fully  subscribe  to  the  necessary  demands  of  the   State 
upon  their  purse  without  a  murmur.") 

1823 — Defeat  of  school  finance  plan. 

1824 — Defeat  of  school  finance  plan. 

1825 — Governor  Burton  declared  "reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic are  highly  essential  to  the  health  action  of  our 
government  and  they  contribute  more  largely  to  the  in- 
dividual benefit  and  morality  of  its  people  than  advanced 
learning  to  be  obtained  in  the  higher  institutions." 
Following  the  lead  of  eleven  other  states,  North  Carolina 
became  the  eighth  state  to  establish  a  permanent  public 
endowment  for  educational  purposes  through  creating 
the  Literacy  Fund  from  these  sources :  stocks  of  State 
in  the  Banks  of  Newbern  and  Cape  Fear  not  hitherto 
assigned  to  internal  improvements,  dividends  arising 
from  stock  owned  by  State  in  Cape  Fear  Navigation 
Company,  the  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  the  Club- 
foot and  Harlow  Creek  Canal  Company,  tax  on  licenses 
for  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors  and  auctioneers,  balance 
of  Agricultural  Fund,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  State  for  the 
entries  of  vacant  lands,  the  sum  of  $21,090  from  the 
United  States,  all  vacant  and  unappropriated  swamp  lands 
of  the  State,  "together  with  such  sums  of  money  as  the 
legislature  may  hereafter  find  it  convenient  to  appropriate 
from  time  to  time." 

1829 — Governor  Owen  submitted  plan  drawn  up  by  Charles 
R.  Kenney  providing  for  primary  schools  through  divi- 
sion of  county  into  tax  districts  which  should  support  a 
four  months'  school. 

1830 — Governor  Owen  said  State's  policy  of  economy  was  fit 
only  to  keep  "the  poor  in  ignorance  and  the  State  in 
poverty" ;  again  proposed  plan  for  primary  schools  and 
recommended  examination  of  teachers. 
Beginning  of  the  movement  for  professional  organization 
of  teachers. 

1832 — Appearance  of  the  letters  on  education  by  Joseph  Cald- 
well, President  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Founding  of  Wake  Forest  Institute  by  Baptists. 

1834 — Introduction  of  a  bill  by  Senator  Hugh  McQueen  of  Chat- 
ham calling  for  transfer  of  certain  taxes  for  poor  and 
a  tax  on  estates  to  support  schools. 
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1835 — The  revised  constitution  of  North  Carolina  retained  the 
provision  for  legislative  establishment  of  schools  and 
university. 

Establishment  of  Manual  Labor  Seminary  in  Mecklen- 
burg County,  later  Davidson  College,  by  Concord  Pres- 
bytery. 

1836 — Governor  Spaight  announced  that  the  Literary  Fund 
owned  1,942  shares  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  50  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  141  shares 
in  the  Bank  of  Newbern,  283  shares  in  the  State  Bank  of 
North  Carolina,  making  a  total  of  $242,045. 

1836 — Legislature  refused  to  establish  school  system. 

1837 — Governor  Dudley  advocated  teacher  training  and  the 
gathering  and  circulation  of  information  on  education. 

1838 — Opening  of  Union  Institute,  later  Trinity  College  and 
Duke  University. 

H.  G.  Spruill,  representative  of  Washington  and  Tyrrell 
Counties,  presented  "the  broad  and  statesmanlike  view- 
point of  public  education  for  all  the  children  at  public 
expense  with  no  reference  whatever  to  either  the  rich 
or  the  poor"  and  proposed  to  submit  to  vote  of  people 
the  question  of  taxation  for  public  schools  available  to 
all  white  children  free  of  charge. 

1838 — Governor  Dudley  led  the  legislature  to  pass  first  public 
school  law  of  North  Carolina,  ordering  these  activities : 

(1)  Ascertaining  by  election  whether  or  not  the  people 
wished  to  have  a  public  school  through  raising  by 
taxation  one  dollar  for  every  two  to  be  furnished  out 
of  the  Literary  Fund. 

(2)  Election  of  five  to  ten  persons  as  "superintendents 
of  common  schools"  by  justices  of  the  county. 

(3)  Districting  of  counties  by  these  "superintendents." 

(4)  Appointing  of  district  school  committeemen  by  the 
"superintendent." 

(5)  Levying  a  district  tax  of  $20  to  be  paid  to  commit- 
teemen. 

(6)  Provision  of  $40  from  Literary  Fund  for  each  dis- 
trict levying  $20. 

(7)  Reporting  financial  collections  and  disbursements  to 
Governor  by  counties. 

1839 — "An  Act  to  divide  the  Counties  into  School  Districts  and 
for  other  purposes"  —  first  Common  School  Law  drawn 
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by  William  W.  Cherry. 

(1)  Provided  for  vote  of  people  to  tax  on  a  two  to  one 
basis  to  match  the  Literary  Fund  $60  for  each 
district. 

(2)  No  mention  of  length  of  school  term,  subjects,  and 
central  control. 

1840 — Another  school  law  passed  giving  a  more  definite  state- 
ment of  plan  of  administration;  superintendent  to  report 
term,  children  enrolled,  etc. 

1846 — Governor  Graham  vigorously  attacked  manner  of  dis- 
tributing the  Literary  Fund,  proposed  a  commission  to 
take  full  charge  of  common  school  system  to  correct 
"deficient"  organization,  accountability,  uniformity  and 
general  management. 

1846 — Legislature  authorized  the  Board  of  County  Superinten- 
dents to  appoint  a  "Committee  of  Examination"  to  pass 
on  the  "m.ental  and  moral  qualifications  of  teachers." 
(Made  mandatory  in  1852.) 


Third  Period  —  Finding  An  American  System 

Characterized  briefly  by  these  changes:  public  schools  passed 
under  direction  of  State  and  away  from  ecclesiastical  control, 
academies  became  public  schools,  colleges  became  largely  non- 
sectarian,  State  university  developed.  Constitution  provided  more 
liberally  for  public  education,  extension  of  the  franchise  and 
increase  in  elective  officers,  establishment  of  first  normal 
schools,  creation  of  first  State  Board  of  Education,  creation  of 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  maintenance  of 
first  Teachers'  Institute,  establishment  of  first  school  libraries, 
exercise  of  local  initiative  and  spread  of  sentiment  for  demo- 
cratic living. 

1850 — Governor  Manly  endorsed  the  words  of  Governor  Graham. 
Founding  of  Normal  College,  first  teacher  training  insti- 
tution of  State,  by  Braxton  Craven  in  Randolph  County. 
1852 — Governor  Reid  endorsed  common  schools,  distribution  of 
funds  on  federal  basis  as  opposed  to  white  population, 
the  appointment  of  a  general  superintendent  of  schools; 
sought  improvement  of  the  State  through  common  schools, 
more  equal  terms  for  the  poor  and  the  privileged ;  com- 
pared public  education  to  vapor  drawn  from  each  to  re- 
turn as  "fertilizing  showers." 
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An  act  introduced  by  Representative  J.  B.  Cherry,  of 
Bertie  County,  creating  the  office  of  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Common  Schools  and  defining  his  duties  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  collecting  accurate  information  concerning  con- 
ditions and  operation  of  the  schools  in  each  county,  (2) 
finding  way  of  promoting  and  discovering  causes  of  re- 
tardation, (3)  consulting  and  advising  with  teachers, 
(4)  enforcing  school  laws,  (5)  superintending  proper 
spending  of  school  funds,  (6)  making  annual  reports 
to  the  governor,  (7)  instructing  State  examining  com- 
mittee, (8)  delivering  educational  addresses. 
Election  of  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  first  General  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools. 

1854 — Governor  Reid  said  education  is  essential  to  care  of  State 
since  people  have  control ;  the  education  of  masses  is 
best  security  for  rights  of  persons  and  property;  "intelli- 
gence and  virtue"  are  "passports"  "to  fame  and  distinc- 
tion." 

Incorporation  of  the  following  in  the  law :  "The  master 
or  mistress  shall  provide  for  the  apprentice :  diet,  clothes, 
lodging,  and  accommodations  fit  and  necessary ;  and  such 
as  are  white,  shall  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  every  apprenticeship,  shall  pay  to  each  ap- 
prentice, six  dollars,  and  furnish  him  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
and  a  new  Bible."  (By  legislative  act  of  1866  this  was 
made  applicable  to  Negroes.) 

Organization  of  the  Educational  Organization  of  North 
Carolina. 

1854 — Legislature  made  mandatory  tax  levy  for  support  of  com- 
mon schools. 

1856 — Proposal  of  a  normal  school  plan  by  D.  A.  Davis  of 
Rowan   County. 

Introduction  of  bill  by  Representative  William  Blanton 
of  Cleveland  to  establish  office  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

1857 — W.  W.  Holden,  then  editor  North  Carolina  Standard, 
spoke  to  State  Educational  Association  advocating  more 
and  better  teachers,  uniformity  of  textbooks,  establish- 
ment of  libraries,  parent  interest  in  schools. 

1858 — Governor  Thomas  Bragg  complimented  Superintendent 
Wiley  on  educational  progress  made. 
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1858 — Legislature  provided  special  districts  might  be  created 
for  as  many  as  forty  children  of  industrial  areas. 

1860 — Governor  Ellis  commended  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
high  schools  and  colleges  were  under  the  control  of  Chris- 
tian denominations  and  expressed  the  need  of  aid  to  mili- 
tary schools  at  Hillsboro  and  Charlotte  and  claimed  "that 
common  schools  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in 
awakening  an  educational  spirit  among  the  people."  Plan 
of  graded  school  system  outlined  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  State  Educational  Association. 

1861 — Legislature  made  subscription  to  the  "North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education"  mandatory  on  County  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  revised  method  of  selecting  school 
committee  so  that  the  county  board  "approved"  the  selec- 
tions made  by  citizens  of  a  given  district. 

1862 — Governor  Vance  and  Superintendent  Wiley  took  stand 
against  using  Literary  Fund  for  war  purposes. 

1863 — Intense  agitation  for  graded  school  system. 

1864 — Legislature  passed  graded  school  bill. 

1865 — Legislature  granted  right  of  Negro  to  be  educated. 

1866 — Office  of  State  Superintendent  abolished. 

1867 — The  Peabody  Board  began  its  work  of  realizing  its 
motto  "Free  schools  for  the  whole  people." 

1868 — Distribution  of  free  elementary  texts  by  certain  pub- 
lishing companies. 

Creation  of  the  "Irreducible"  Fund,  to  succeed  the 
Literary  Fund,  from  (1)  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  granted 
by  the  United  States  to  the  states,  (2)  all  moneys,  stocks 
bonds,  and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  fund 
for  purposes  of  education,  (3)  net  proceeds  accruing 
from  sales  of  estrays,    (4)    fines,   penalties,  forfeitures. 

(5)  proceeds  from  sale  of  swamp  lands  belonging  to  State, 

(6)  moneys  paid  for  exemption  from  military  duty,  (7) 
grants,  gifts,  or  devises  made  to  State  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, (8)  ordinary  revenue  of  State  as  may  be 
necessary. 

1870 — Supreme  Court  held  that  schools  were  not  a  necessary 
expense.  65  N.  C.  153. 

1873 — State  Board  of  Education  called  "all  the  friends  of 
schools"  to  Raleigh  to  an  educational  convention  which 
was  attended  by  representative  men  of  both  "political 
parties,  of  all  the  leading  religious  denominations,  and 
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of  the  principal  institutions  of  the  State"  and  which  dis- 
cussed and  made  plans  looking  toward  compulsory  educa- 
tion, normal  schools,  textbooks,  agricultural  education, 
adequate  supply  of  textbooks,  school  funds,  sound  taxa- 
tion, improved  higher  education  and  methods  of  teaching. 

1875 — A  similar  convention  where  school  and  laymen  developed 
further  plans. 
Establishment  of  first  graded  school  in  Greensboro. 

1876 — Framing  of  a  new  constitution  which  provided  that  State 
taxation  should  become  the  chief  means  of  school  sup- 
port instead  of  the  income  from  permanent  public  endow- 
ment, although  the  latter  should  be  continued  as  an  aid. 

1877 — Governor  Vance  spoke  for  normal  instruction  for  teachers 
to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  university  — 
"The  blind  cannot  lead  the  blind,"  said  he.  "Mere  literary 
attainments  are  not  sufficient  to  make  the  possessor  a 
successful  teacher.  There  must  be  added  ability  to  in- 
fluence and  instruct  the  young  and  to  communicate  know- 
ledge." 

Included  Negro  teacher  training  and  Negro  children 
"under  our  own  auspices  and  with  a  thorough  North 
Carolina  spirit,"  thought  few  things  were  more  dan- 
gerous than  "to  suffer  the  education  of  an  entire  class 
of  its  citizens  to  drift  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  most 
of  whom  were  not  attached  to  our  institutions,  if  not 
positively  unfriendly  to  them,"  in  the  hope  that  the  colored 
people  would  look  to  the  State  instead  of  to  outside  for 
aids  to  progress  and  civilization. 

An  act  giving  authority  to  a  majority  of  qualified  voters 
of  a  township  of  a  certain  population  to  levy  taxes  for 
public  graded  schools. 

An  act  to  establish  Normal  Schools  which  made  it  lawful 
for  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  normal 
school,  in  connection  with  the  University,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  and  training  young  men  of  the  white  race 
to  be  teachers  of  common  schools  of  the  State.  (Women 
were  allowed  to  enter  by  a  special  ruling  of  the  board.) 
A  summer  school  for  six  weeks  at  the  University  to  teach 
(128  men,  107  women  enrolled  —  117  already  teachers) 
public  school  subjects,  methods,  school  discipline,  organi- 
zation —  with  $500  set  aside  by  the  State  and  Peabody 
Fund  of  $500  to  aid  needy  teachers. 
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A  Negro  normal  also  opened  at  Fayetteville, 
1879 — Superintendent  Scarborough  recommended  continuing 
appropriations  to  normal  schools  at  Fayetteville  and  to 
summer  school  at  University;  vv^omen  to  be  admitted  to 
both ;  substitution  of  county  superintendent  for  county 
examiner;  county  teacher  institutes;  a  public  fund  pay 
whole  cost  of  school  building;  a  mandatory  tax  levy  (not 
approved)   and  local  option  law. 

An  act  providing  that  the  question  of  levying  a  special 
tax  could  be  submitted  to  the  qualified  voters  upon  re- 
quest of  a  majority  of  school  committee. 
1881 — Governor  Jarvis  said,  "This  work  (education)  by  the 
State  must  be  begun  in  the  common  schools  and  ended  in 
the  university.  To  neglect  either  is  to  neglect  a  great 
public  duty  ,  .  ." 

"Now  my  democratic  friends,  a  word  with  you  before  I 
close.  While  I  appeal  to  all  faiths  and  creeds  and  parties 
to  work  for  North  Carolina,  the  development  of  her 
resources  and  the  education  of  her  children,  I  do  demand 
that  you  shall  do  it.  You  cannot  as  a  party  afford  to 
stand  still." 

"In  the  discussions  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  the  system 
has  been  mainly  the  topic.  Very  little  has  been  said  about 
the  money  to  carry  on  the  system.  While  one  system  may 
be  better  than  another,  the  most  perfect  is  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  written  without  the  money  to 
build  schoolhouses  and  pay  teachers.  Money  is,  and  must 
be,  the  heart  and  life  of  every  system.  While  I  hope  to 
see  you  make  the  system  as  perfect  as  possible,  I  beg 
that  you  will  not  forget  to  provide  the  money.  This  can 
only  be  done  by  taxation.  Will  you  improve  it?"  .  .  . 
Normal  schools  established  at  Elizabeth  City,  Wilson, 
Newton,  Franklin  for  four  weeks  at  a  cost  of  five  hunderd 
dollars  each. 

Same  recommendations  as  in  1879  offered  —  increasing 
tax  2b<:  on  property  was  made  (12-l/2<5  and  15<t  on  poll 
was  made  37-l/2<^)  —  and  travelling  expenses  for  State 
Superintendent  and  the  help  of  a  clerk;  fixed  salaries 
for  teachers  of  third  grade  at  $15,  second  grade  at  $25 
and  first  at  any  amount;  appropriated  $100  for  a  county 
institute;  special  tax  was  made  mandatory. 
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1883 — Jarvis  said,  "We  had  as  well  look  the  question  squarely 
in  the  face  and  meet  the  issue  like  men.  It  is  more  money 
for  the  schools,  or  poor  schools  with  all  the  evil  results 
which  follow.  Which  shall  it  be?  For  one,  my  voice  is  for 
more  money  and  better  schools.  In  my  inaugural  address, 
on  assuming  the  duties  of  governor,  I  declared  it  to  be 
my  purpose  to  work  for  North  Carolina,  the  development 
of  her  resources  and  the  education  of  her  children.  I  have 
tried  to  keep  that  promise.  I  have  visited  the  schools  in 
the  different  sections  of  the  State  from  the  University  to 
the  common  schools  and  have  addressed  teachers,  pupils, 
and  people.  If  North  Carolina  does  not  occupy  a  higher 
position  in  the  scale  of  education  in  the  next  census  re- 
port than  she  does  in  the  last,  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine. 
But  after  all,  the  chief  responsibility  is  with  the  General 
Assembly." 

Backward    legislation    principally    through    cutting    out 
supervision  by  the  county  superintendent. 

1885 — The  supreme  court  held  that  a  special  tax  in  support 
of  the  constitutional  four  months'  school  term  could  not 
be  levied.  Barksdale  Case,  93  N.  C.  472. 
Superintendent  of  State  Schools  asked  that  county  super- 
intendent have  experience  in  teaching;  county  board  of 
education  separated  from  county  board  of  commis- 
sioners. Salary  of  county  superintendent  limited  to  4% 
total  fund. 

Normal  schools  established  at  Washington,  Winton,  Ashe- 
ville,  Boone. 

1887 — Indian  Normal  established  at  Pembroke,  Robeson  County. 

1889 — "An  act  to  abolish  the  white  normal  schools  of  the  State, 
and  to  provide  for  holding  county  institutes  throughout 
the  State."  (One  week's  institute  held  in  92  counties.) 

1891 — An  act  authorizing  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege founded  by  Charles  Duncan  Mclver  and  the  Negro 
Agricultural  and  Technical  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

1893 — $1,500  appropriated  to  establish  a  normal  department  in 
connection  with  the  Cullowhee  High  School. 

1897 — An  act  permitting  local  districts  to  match  State  funds 
through  local  taxation. 

1899 — Repeal  of  the  act  of  1897.  The  first  legislative  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  to  be  apportioned  to  counties  on 
basis  of  their  school  population. 
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1901 — Beginning  of  campaign  by  Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock 
and   State   Superintendent   of   Public   Instruction   J.   Y. 
Joyner  for  increased  educational  opportunity. 
First  "Equalizing  Fund,"  amounting  to  $100,000  appro- 
priated. 

"North  Carolina  Day"  set  apart  for  celebration. 
Appropriation  of  funds  for  purchase  of  libraries. 

1903 — An  act  directing  that  all  funds  derived  from  sources 
mentioned  in  the  State  Constitution  (Section  Four,  Arti- 
cle Nine)  "and  all  funds  hereafter  so  derived,  together 
with  the  interest  on  such  funds,  be  set  apart  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  school  fund  to  be  known  as  the  State  Literary 
Fund  to  be  used  exclusively  as  a  means  of  building  and 
improving  public  schoolhouses  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education." 
(Only  half  the  cost  was  to  be  lent)  ;  raised  appropriations 
to  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  level  of 
other  departments. 

Founding  of  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College  at 
Boone. 

1905 — State  aid  was  withdrawn  from  counties  not  levying 
authorized  school  taxes. 

State  Association  of  County  Superintendents  legalized. 
The   legislature    authorized    the    establishment    of    rural 
high  schools  and  appropriated  $45,000  annually  for  their 
maintenance. 

1907 — Founding  of  East  Carolina  State  Teachers  College  at 
Greenville. 

The  supreme  court  reversed  the  opinion  held  in  the 
Barksdale  Case  by  holding  that  a  special  tax  sufficient 
to  bring  the  term  to  four  months  in  each  of  the  several 
districts  of  the  State  must  be  levied  by  the  commissioners. 
Collie  Case  —  145  N.  C.  123. 

1913 — Method  of  distributing  State  aid  changed  by  requiring 
counties  to  show  that  they  had  provided  funds  for  a  four 
months  term  before  they  participated  in  the  State's 
moneys.  Equalizing  Fund  used  to  lengthen  the  school 
term  in  every  district  to  an  equal  length  of  a  minimum 
of  six  months  or  as  near  to  as  the  increased  funds  (five 
cents  State-wide  property  tax)  would  permit. 
An  improved  compulsory  attendance  act  requiring  all 
childern  between  eight  and  twelve  years  of  age  to  attend 
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school  at  least  four  months  each  year  was  passed. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  prohibited  from 

being  employed  in  factories  except  as  an  apprentice  and 

only  after  having  attended  school  for  the  four  months 

required. 

The  Guilford  County  Act  of  1911  was  made  State-wide  in 

possible  application. 

1917 — State  certification  of  teachers  begun  on  a  definite  stand- 
ard for  training. 

Smith-Hughes  act  providing  Federal  aid  for  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  public  schools 
accepted. 

High  schools  declared  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  174  N,  C.  469.  Provision  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  for  submission  to  the  people  the 
question  of  amending  the  Constitution  making  the  mini- 
mum school  term  six  months. 

1918 — Constitutional  amendment  passed  —  six  months  term. 

1919 — Minimum  school  term  of  six  months  went  into  effect. 

1921 — The  General  Assembly  provided  the  First  Special  Build- 
ing Fund  of  $5,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  the  counties  for 
building  and  equiping  schoolhouses. 

1923 — Provision  made  for  county-wide  organization  of  schools. 

1927 — First  great  increase  in  the  State  Equalizing  Fund  appro- 
priation —  from  $1,500,000  annually  to  $3,250,000. 

1929 — An  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  to  be  used  as  a  Tax  Re- 
duction Fund  in  operating  the  schools  two  additional 
months  beyond  the  constitutional  six  months. 

1931 — Complete  support  for  a  term  of  six  months  of  school 
assumed  by  the  State. 

1933 — An  eight  months  school  term  supported  largely  from 
State  funds  ($16,000,000)  on  State  standards  of  cost 
became  a  reality  effective  with  the  school  year  1933-34. 

1935— State  appropriations  increased  to  $20,031,000  and  $20, 
900,000  for  each  year  respectively  of  the  beinnium  1935- 
37.  Establishment  of  rental  system  of  textbooks  for  all 
grades. 

1937— More  State  funds  were  provided;  basal  textbooks  for 
grades  1-7  were  made  free. 

1939 — Appropriations  to  public  schools  for  the  support  of  an 
eight  months  term  were: 
$25,941,313  for  1939-40;  $27,000,000  for  1940-41. 
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Provision  made  for  voting  taxes  for  supplemental  school 
purposes  in  districts  having  a  school  population  of  1000 
or  more. 

1941 — Provision  was  made  for  a  public  school  system  comprising 
twelve  grades.  This  new  organization  —  elementary 
schools,  grades  1-8;  high  schools,  grades  9-12  —  became 
effective  in  1942-43. 

Retirement  system  for  State  employees  and  teachers  was 
established,  and  appropriation  increased. 

1942 — People  voted  favorably  for  one  State  educational  agency. 

1943 — Provision  made  for  single  State  Board  of  Education  to 
take  place  of  five  existing  State  agencies.  State-supported 
school  term  extended  to  nine  months,  effective  1943-44. 
School  lunch  room  program  inaugurated  in  1943-44. 

1945— Appropriations :  1945-46,  $41,360,374;  1946-47,  $41,997, 
738. 

Compulsory  attendance  age  raised  from  14  to  16  years. 
Free  basal  textbooks  made  available  for  eighth  grade 
pupils  in  1945-46. 

1947 — Legislation  enacted  for  special  education  for  handicapped 
children ;  program  began  in  1948. 

1949 — $50,000,000  made  available  for  a  school  building  program. 
More  than  $80,000,000  was  provided  by  the  local  units 
for  this  purpose.  Authority  for  allotting  supervisors  and 
special  teachers  granted  to  State  Board  of  Education. 
$550,000  appropriated  for  child  health  program.  State 
Supervisor  of  Music  employed. 

Self-insurance  plan  for  school  buildings  and  properties 
established  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

1952 — Appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  nine  months  school 
term  exceeded  $100,000,000. 

1953— Another  $50,000,000  provided  for  school  buildings. 

1953 — State  appropriation  of  $114,958,769  for  the  nine  months 
term. 

1955 — The   1955   General   Assembly   enacted   new   school   code. 

1955 — Authority  for  assignment  of  pupils  placed  in  local  boards 
of  education.  Total  appropriated  for  public  schools  in- 
cluding State  administration,   $134,680,588. 

1957 — Scholarship  loan  fund  for  prospective  teachers  provided; 
provision  made  for  instruction  and  training  of  trainable 
mentally  handicapped  children;  tax  of  $1.00  levied  on 
owners  motor  vehicles  for  a  program  of  driver  training 
and  safety  education. 
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United  Nations 
Week 
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Fourth  Week   (October  24) 

The  United  Nations  is  an  association  of  independent  national 
states,  formed  following  World  War  II.  Plans  for  a  world 
organization  were  made  by  representatives  of  Britain,  China, 
Russia  and  the  United  States  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in  1944. 
Delegates  from  50  countries  met  in  San  Francisco  April  25, 
1945,  the  required  number  of  nations  had  ratified  the  charter, 
1945,  the  required  number  of  nations  had  ratified  the  charter 
thus  officially  creating  the  United  Nations. 

Interest  in  world  affairs  and  in  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion which  has  headquarters  in  New  York  City  is  expanding  at 
a  rapid  pace.  This  expansion  is  evident  in  the  number  and 
variety  of  courses,  seminars,  workshops,  and  institutes  on  the 
U.  N. ;  in  the  growing  attention  given  by  press,  radio  and 
television  to  U.  N.  matters;  and  in  the  increasing  number  of 
groups  which  visit  U.  N.  headquarters  and  participate  in  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies. 


Significance  of  the  United   Nations  and   its   influence   in  world   affairs. 

Place  of  United  Nations  in  the  world  of  international   politics. 

Serves  as  media  for  settling  current  world  issues. 

Provides   an    agency   for  dissemination   of   information    about   member 
nations. 

Focuses    attention    on    problems    of   world,    and    gives    opportunity    to 
solve  problems  without  resource  to  war. 
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•  Employ  stories,  posters,  pic- 

tures, charts,  maps  and 
globes  in  various  ivays  to 
shoiv  diverse  nature  of  the 
2Uorld  and  its  people. 

•  Hold  panel  or  roundtable  dis- 

cussions. 

•  Make    illustrated    notebooks 

and  reports  on  phases  of 
U.  N. 


•  Invite  a  resource  speaker  to 

talk     about     the     United 
Nations  Charter. 

•  Use   bulletin   board  for  dis- 

play of  organization  chart 
and  other  current  data. 

•  Study  and  report  on  person- 

alities in  United  Nations. 

•  Hold  "Parade  of  Nations"  in 

costumes. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Eichelberger,  Clark  M.  U.  N. 
First  Ten  Years.  Harper, 
U 


:   The 
1955. 


Fisher,  Lois  J.  You  and  the  United 
Nations.  Childrens  Press,  1947. 
I-U 

Gait,  Thomas  Franklin.  How  the 
United  Nations  Works.  Crowell, 
1955.    I-U 

Shippen,  Katherine  Binney.  Pool  of 

Knowledge :  How  the  United 
Nations  Share  Their  Skills.  Har- 
per, 1954.  U 

Shotwell,  James  T.  (ed.).  Aims  of 
the  United  Nations.  Button,  1955. 
U 

Sterling,   Dorothy.    United  Nations, 

N.  Y.  Doubleday,  1953.  U 
See  also  General  Resources,  No.  9. 

Phamphlets 

A  basic  source  for  pamphlet  mater- 
ial about  the  United  Nations  is 
the  Department  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, United  Nations,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Other  sources  of  pamphlet  mater- 
ials are  listed  in  Free  and  Inex- 
pensive Learning  Materials  (See 
General   Resources,  No.   86). 
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Music 

Gowell,  Henry.  United  Nations: 
Songs  of  the  People.  Broadcast 
Music,  1945.  (Songs  representa- 
tive of  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations.) 

Home  Demonstration  Clubs  of  North 
Carolina.  Co-me,  Let's  Sing.  Dela- 
ware, Ohio:  Cooperative  Recrea- 
tion Song  Service,  19.  "United 
Nations  Hymn",  p.  1. 

See  also  ibooks  of  music  listed  in 
General  Resources,  for  songs  re- 
lating to  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  and  songs  relating  to 
such  concepts  as  peace,  friendship, 
and    brotherhood. 

Plays 
See  General  Resources,  No.  60. 


Hallowe'en 


October  31 

Hallowe'en,  originally  called  All  Hallow's  Eve  because  it 
fell  on  October  31,  the  eve  of  All  Saints  Day,  embodies  the 
modification  by  Christianity  of  a  pagan  festival.  Many  of  the 
customs  of  Hallowe'en  are  based  on  beliefs  and  fears  of  past 
times,  some  dating  back  to  the  ancient  Druids. 

One  of  the  beliefs  of  pagan  Ireland  was  that  on  Hallowe'en 
the  dead  could  return  to  earth  as  witches,  goblins,  ghosts,  black 
cats,  or  other  weird  forms.  Such  fears  and  superstitions  no 
longer  exist.  Instead  pranks  and  practical  jokes  are  enjoyed, 
especially  by  the  young.  More  recently,  "trick  or  treat"  neigh- 
borhod  visits  by  young  children  in  costumes  and  masks  have 
become  a  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Understanding  of  why  the  day  is  called  Hallowe'en. 

Knowledge  and  understanding  of  ancient  customs  and  how  they  affect 
our  present  day  Hallowe'en  celebrations. 

Understanding   difference   between    harmless   and    harmful    pranks. 


c::rpatiLTitis^± 


•  Decorate  bulletin  boards  and 

other  parts  of  classroom. 

•  Have  class  or  school  carni- 

val. 

•  Make     costumes,     including 

masks. 

•  Read     or     tell     Hallowe'en 

stories  and  poems. 

•  Play      suitable      Hallowe'en 

games. 

•  Plan   a   party ;    prepare   re- 

freshments. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Hahn,  Julia.  Hallowe'en  Fun. 
Houghton. 

Harper,  Wilhelmina.  Ghosts  and 
Goblins.   Button,   1936.    P-I 

Schauff ler,  Robert  Haven.  •  Hal- 
lowe'en. Dodd,  1933.  I-U 

Secrist,  Elizabeth  Hough.  Heigh- 
Ho  for  Hallowe'en.  Macrae  Smith, 
19. 

See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  4, 
9,  15,  22    (v.4),  and  23. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  No.  70. 
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General  Election  Day 

Tuesday  folloiuing  first  Monday  in  November 

By  an  act  of  Congress  in  1945,  the  date  for  choosing  electors 
was  set  as  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday  in  the  month 
of  November  of  presidential  years.  This  is  called  General  Elec- 
tion Day.  Most  of  the  states  take  advantage  of  the  even  year 
November  date  of  national  elections  to  choose  their  state  and 
districts  officials  as  well. 

During  a  presidential  election  year,  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege 
to  elect  the  best  nominees.  It  is  the  majority  of  our  citizens  who 
determine  the  policies  of  our  country,  both  national  and  foreign. 
It  is  necessary  that  pupils  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  special 
rights  that  some  day  will  be  theirs,  and  through  this  knowledge, 
gain  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  exercising  these 
rights  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 


Knowledge  of  the  procedure  of  nominating  and  electing  our  presidents 
and  other  national  and  state  officers. 

Knowledge  of  the   importance  of  voting   as   a   special    right  of  every 
citizen  in  a  democracy. 

Awareness  of  each  individual's  part  in  our  type  of  government. 


c::7jati(jiiiE.± 


Read  Article  II,  Section  I, 
of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Find  out 
how  a  president  and  vice- 
president  are  nominated 
and  elected.  Read  the 
Twelfth  Amendment.  Hoiv 
does  this  change  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  the 
vice-president  ? 


Find  out  hoiv  many  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress 
there  are  from  North 
Carolina.  Hoiv  many  sena- 
tors? What  are  their 
names?  Are  they  Demo- 
crat or  Republican?  How 
many  presidential  electors 
are  there  from  North 
Carolina  ? 
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•  Find   out   about   your   local 

polling  place.  Ho2v  is  the 
voting  done?  If  possible, 
arrange  a  visit  to  see  a 
voting  machine.  Find  out 
hoiu  it  works. 

•  Study  a  copy  of  the  ballot. 

Are  the  electoral  candi- 
dates or  the  presidential 
candidates  listed  at  the 
top? 

•  Make  a  list  and  look  up  the 

meaning  of  ivords  relating 
to  the  study  of  presiden- 
tial elections,  such  as 
campaign,  caucus,  polling, 
amendment,  election.  Re- 
publican, Democrat,  plat- 
form, Constitution,  sym- 
bol, nominee,  ballot,  ma- 
jority, delegate. 

•  Find  out  hoiv  North  Caro- 

lina selects  its  delegates 
to  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican National  Conven- 
tions. 


•  Prepare  and  present  a  pro- 

gram to  th&  P.T.A.  to  em- 
phasize to  the  parents  the 
importance  of  voting. 

•  Plan  a  campaign  and   hold 

an  election  for  class  and 
student  body  officers.  The 
campaign  may  include 
making  posters  and  ban- 
ners; designing  buttons; 
holding  an  assembly  of 
short  speeches  in  favor  of 
each  candidate,  telling 
tvhy  he  ivould  make  a 
good  candidate;  or  the 
luriting  of  short  biograp- 
hies or  neivspaper  articles 
for  school  paper  about 
each  canddate. 

•  The    election    may    include 

making  a  ballot  box, 
making  ballots  similar  to 
those  used  by  voters,  and 
apointing  registrars  and 
ballot  counters. 


RESOURCES 


See   also   Resources   listed  for   Citi- 
zenship Day. 

Books 

Leaf,    Munroe.    Fair   Play.    Stokes, 

1938.  P-I 
See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  9 

and  15. 

Music 

See  General  Resources: 

No.   48:    "Keller's   American   Hy- 
m-n",  p.  14. 

No.    48:    "God   of    Our    Fathers", 
p.   132. 

Poems 

See   General   Resources,   No.   70. 


Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 
How     We    Elect    Our    Represeyita- 
tives.  Coronet,  1947. 

FiLMSTRIPS 

Our  Government.  Informative  Class- 
room Pictures. 


I 


Veterans 
Day 


November  11 

November  11  was  originally  proclaimed  Armistice  Day  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1919  to  celebrate  the  ending  of 
World  War  I  and  to  honor  the  service  men.  By  an  act  of  Congress 
in  1938,  this  day  was  made  a  legal  holiday. 

On  Armistice  Day,  1921,  the  body  of  an  unknown  soldier,  who 
died  in  combat  in  World  War  I,  was  buried  in  our  National  Ceme- 
tery in  Arlington,  Virginia.  Soldiers  guard  this  tomb  at  all  times. 

After  the  Korean  conflict,  it  was  felt,  since  no  comparable  date 
existed  for  the  termination  of  that  war  and  World  War  II,  that 
Armistice  Day  should  be  broadened  to  give  recognition  to  the 
contributions  that  all  veterans  have  made  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  that  the  name  Armistice  Day  should  be  changed  to 
Veterans  Day.  An  act  making  thi-s  change  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1954. 


Commemoration  and  honoring  of  our  veterans,  both  living  and  dead, 
for  their  contributions  to  our  peace,  happiness,  and  welfare  is  a  moral 
obligation. 

By  working  for  peace,  by  understanding  and  respecting  the  rights 
of  others,  we  honor  and  remember  the  dead. 

Awareness  that  wars  are  destructive  and  wasteful  of  lives  and  natural 

resources. 
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•  Learn  songs  and  poems  that 

ivere  popular  during  vari- 
ous ivars. 

•  Discuss  ivar  memorial  days 

observed  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

•  Collect  books  or  some  other 

acceptable  gifts  for  veter- 
ans in  the  hospital, 

•  Invite      representatives      of 

veterans'  organizations  to 
visit  the  class. 

•  Talk  about  the  unknown  sold- 

ier and  hoiv  he  was  chosen 
to  be  buried  at  our  National 
Cemetery  in  Arlington, 
Virginia. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Schauffler,     Robert     H.     Memorial 

Day.  Dodd,  1935. 
See  also  General  Resources:  Nos.  3, 

4,  9,  15,  19,  22,  and  23. 

Music 

Pitts,    L.     B.     and     others.     Music 
Makers.   Ginn,   1956.   U 
"Recessional",  p.  213. 

See  also  General  Resources: 

No.  48:  "Praise  for  Peace",  p.  23. 
No.  50:  "Home  Road,  p.  222  (All- 
Grades   Edition) 


Poems 

See  General  Resources ; 
and  72. 


Nos.  61,  70 


American 

Education 

Week 

Second  Week  in  November  (Usually) 

American  Education  Week  is  observed  in  November  during 
the  week  which  includes  Veterans  Day.  Presidents'  and  gover- 
nors' proclamations  officially  announce  the  date  each  year,  which 
is  usually  the  second  week. 

By  joint  action  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Legion,  American  Education  Week  was  first  observed 
in  1921,  The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  became  a  sponsor  in 
1923,  and  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  1938. 

The  Week  is  observed  across  the  nation  in  the  larger  cities, 
the  smallest  hamlets  and  in  rural  communities.  Publicity  by 
radio,  TV,  and  the  press  is  widespread.  Most  important  of  all 
is  the  local  observance  which  builds  interest,  understanding  and 
support  for  the  schools  of  each  community. 

.      [53] 


To  increase  understanding  and  appreciation  of  education. 


To    explain    the    present    school    program,    current    teaching    materials 
and  newer  teaching  methods. 

To  increase  pupil  appreciation  of  the  school. 

To  reveal  school  needs  and  problems. 

To   acquaint   community    with    school    accomplishments. 

To  increase  awareness  of  each   individual's  part  in  the  school   and   its 
program. 
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•  Do  research  on  the  history 

of  the  local  school. 

•  Commemorate  and  honor  our 

educational  leaders,  both 
national  and  local. 

•  Have   open   house  in  which 

various  phases  of  the 
school  program  are  demon- 
strated. 

•  Write   and   produce   special 

radio   and   TV   programs. 

•  Have  assembly  programs  and 

demonstration  lessons. 

•  Have  displays  in  store  ivin- 

doivs,  libraries  and  else- 
where. 

•  Have  a   parade  with  floats 

and  school  exhibits. 

•  Have  a  panel  discussion  or 

talks  on  such  topics  as 
"What  My  School  Means  to 
Me",  "My  Responsibility 
to  My  School",  and  "Hoiu 
We  Can  Work  With  Our 
Teachers."  These  could 
be  made  to  civic  groups, 
church  or  other  commun- 
ity organizations,  in  addi- 
tion to  groups  within 
school. 
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RESOURCES 


American  Education  Week,  National 
Education  Association,  1210  16th 
Street.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.  is  the  best  source  for  all 
American  Education  Week  re- 
sources. An  AEW  Packet  of  basic 
materials  is  available  from  this 
headquarters  organization  in  July 
of  each  year. 

The  N.  E.  A.  Journal  and  State  ed- 
ucation association  publications 
list  many  resources  and  offer  a 
number  of  suggestions  for  activi- 
ties related  to  American  Educa- 
tion Week. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  Association  and  the 
American  Library  Association 
have  prepared  an  excellent  book- 
list designed  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  men  and  women  through- 
out the  country  selected  books  on 
various  aspects  of  education.  This 
list  was  published  in  the  A.  L.  A. 
Bulletin,  February,  1957:  pp.  51- 
54. 

See  North  Carolina  Day,  p.  16 


Music 

In  the  Music  books  listed  in  General 
Resources,  songs  may  be  found  to 
fit  the  specific  education  themes 
selected  for  emphasis. 


BOOK  WEEK 


Third  Week  in  November  (Usually) 

Book  Week,  now  observed  nationally  in  November  of  each 
year,  v^^as  originally  proposed  by  Franklin  K.  Mathiews,  Chief 
Librarian  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Frederick  G.  Melcher  (editor  of 
Publisher's  Weekly  and  donor  of  the  Newbery  Medal),  as  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  publishers,  editors  and  librarians,  en- 
listed the  interest  of  booksellers  and  various  organizations,  and 
was  influential  in  the  wide  development  of  the  idea. 

Originally  designated  as  Boys'  Book  Week,  the  celebration 
soon  became  Children's  Book  Week.  Before  long  the  new  idea 
met  with  such  a  hearty  welcome  from  adults  as  well  as  children 
that  it  was  renamed  Book  Week,  observed  by  young  and  old 
alike. 

Each  year  since  1919,  Book  Week  has  been  celebrated  through- 
out the  country.  First  sponsored  by  the  American  Booksellers' 
Association,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  Book  Week  now  has  the  backing  of  many  national 
and  local  organizations.  In  1944,  Book  Week  became  inter- 
national, with  celebrations  observed  in  many  countries. 

The  chief  purposes  of  Book  Week,  from  its  beginning,  have 
been  to  stimulate  the  reading  of  books  among  young  people,  and 
to  encourage  book  ownership  and  the  building  of  home  libraries. 
In  addition  to  these  recurring  purposes,  a  special  theme  is  given 
to  Book  Week  each  year,  such  as  "Good  Books  —  Friends", 
"Books  are  Bridges",  and  "Let's  Read".  The  Children's  Book 
Council,  50  W.  53rd  St.,  New  York  City,  is  official  headquarters 
for  Book  Week  materials  and  suggestions  , 


Books  are  available  on  nearly  all  subjects,  to  nneet  a  variety  of  needs 

and  interests. 

Books  are  available  for   use   in    many   places:   school    libraries,   public 

libraries,  bookstores,  churches,  etc. 

Books  offer  a  key  to  information  and  to  pleasure. 

Books  are  good  both  to  read  and  to  own.  r^^. 
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•  Book   Week   is   an   excellent 

means  of  arousing  child- 
ren's and  parents'  interest 
in  books,  but  boys  and  girls 
acquire  a  genuine  love  of 
reading  only  through  inti- 
mate association  with 
books  the  year  round,  so 
that  they  come  to  look 
upon  them  as  delightful 
every  day  companions. 

•  The     celebration     of     Book 

Week  ivill  be  most  mean- 
ingful to  pupils  when  they 
participate  actively  in  playi- 
ning  and  developing  Book 
Week  observances.  Activi- 
ties related  to  books  and 
reading  should  be  a  con- 
tinuing and  important  part 
of  the  classroom  program. 

•  Displays    of    various    kinds 

are  an  effective  means  of 
stimulating      interest      in 
books.  Bulletin  board  and 
table    displays    for    Book 
Week  might  feature: 
The  history  of  printing. 
The   history  of  children's 
literature,   ivith    examples 
of  books  from  the  earliest 
to  recent  times. 
Aivard      ivinning      books 
(Newbery  medal  tvinners, 
Caldecott   medal   tvinners, 
etc.) 

The  current  theme  for 
Book   Week. 

Favorite  books  (of  a  class, 
of  all  classes,  etc.) 
Local  authors,  illustrators, 
publishers. 
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•  Book   exhibits   or   fairs   are 

an  excellent  means  for 
stimulating  interest  of  par- 
ents and  children.  They 
are  most  effective  ivhen 
books  are  carefully  selec- 
ted to  represent  the  best 
in  literature  for  children 
and  young  people,  ivhen 
ample  time  is  provided  for 
examination  of  the  books, 
and  ivhen  lists  of  some 
type  (mimeographed  check- 
lists, exhibitor's  catalog, 
or  the  like)  are  provided 
for  the  user  to  check. 

•  Programs    of    many    kinds 

featuring  the  sharing  of 
favorite  books  by  and 
among  students  can  be 
most  effective  in  arousing 
interests  in  reading  and  in 
particular  books.  Sharing 
activities  take  many  forms : 
book  discussions,  book 
talks,  and  storytelling; 
ivritten  revieivs  and  an- 
notations; book  games, 
dramatizations;  art  and 
craft  activities  related  to 
reading. 

•  Community  -  ivide     projects 

spread  enthusiasm  for 
children's  books  beyond 
the  school  and  afford 
opportunities  for  students 
to  explore  book  resources 
in  the  community.  Activi- 
ties might  include:  class 
visits  to  public  library  and 
bookstores :  netvspaper  fea- 
tures on  Book  Week  Obser- 
vances: special  radio  and 
television  programs. 


LIBRARY 


RESOURCES 


The  Children's  Book  Council,  50  W. 
53rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y..  head- 
quarters for  Book  Week,  is  the 
source  for  official  Book  Week 
materials,  including:  the  annual 
Book  Week  poster,  assorted  strea- 
mers, bookmarks,  and  other  dis- 
play materials. 

Booklists  giving:  reading  sugges- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  pupils 
and  of  parents  are  helpful.  One 
good,  inexpensive  list  for  distri- 
bution to  parents  is  Groimng  Up 
With  Books,  published  annually 
by  the  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W. 
45th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
(lO^-  per  copy,  with  discounts 
for  quantity  purchases.)  Special 
lists  may  be  compiled  by  the  in- 
dividual school  to  meet  specific 
needs. 

Book  exhibits  may  be  obtained 
through  arrangements  with  book- 
stores or  book  agents  ("jobbers") 
One  outstanding  exhibit,  Books  on 
Exhibit,  a  cooperative  and  non- 
profit project  sponsored  by  many 
publishers,  is  scheduled  to  Sichool 
systems  by  the  State  School  Lib- 
rary Adviser,  N.  C.  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh, N.C. 

Community  resources  include  the 
public  library,  local  bookstores, 
newspapers,  printers,  and  allied 
agencies  and  firms. 


Books 

See  General  Resources,  Nos. 
22   (vols.  4.). 
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Pamphlets 

North  Carolina  School  Library 
Handbook.  Publication  No.  197. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. :  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  1953. 
(Suggestions  for  reading  guid- 
ance, activities,  with  books,  and 
Book  Week  observances.) 

Bulletins  from  State  School  Library 
Adviser,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
"Reading  Guidance:  Points  of 
View" 

"Reading  Guidance:  Ways  for 
Adults  to  Share  Book  with  Boys 
and   Girls" 

"Reading     Guidance:     Ways     for 
Boys    and    Girls    to    Share    Their 
Reading   Experiences" 
"Reading   Guidance:    References" 
"Activities  with  Books" 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61  and 
70. 

Music 

Music  books  listed  in  General  Re- 
sources contain  songs  which  may 
be  used  to  enrich  most  areas 
selected  for  emphasis  in  Book 
Week  observances.  The  choice  of 
songs  will  depend  upon  the  themes 
and  settings  of  books  selected  for 
special  emphasis. 
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Thanksgiving 
Day 


Last  Thursday  in  November 

Our  first  American  Thanksgiving  was  held  in  November,  1621. 
William  Bradford,  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  set  aside  a 
time  to  feast  and  to  give  thanks  to  God  for  the  bountiful  harvest 
after  the  first  hard  year  in  the  new  world. 

In  1789  President  Washington  proclaimed  November  26  as  a 
day  of  Thanksgiving  that  should  be  held  for  the  new  nation. 
From  then  on,  some  of  the  states  observed  it  one  date  and  some 
on  another,  but  always  in  November. 

Finally  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  an  editor  and  author,  decided 
that  Thanksgiving  should  be  a  national  holiday,  celebrated  by 
all  Americans  at  the  same  time.  For  thirty-five  years,  she  wrote 
letters  to  governors  and  presidents  about  her  plan.  In  1864 
President  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  fourth  Thursday  in  November 
as  a  national  Thanksgiving  Day.  From  that  time  on,  each  presi- 
dent has  proclaimed  a  November  Thanksgiving  Day. 


To  develop   an   understanding    in   the   child   of  gratitude   and   deeper 
reasons  for  being  thankful.  (Home,  school,  church,  friends,  etc.) 

To  develop  and  enrich  the  acts  of  sharing. 

To  develop   a    knowledge  of  what  the   early   Americans   did   for   our 
country. 

To  help  develop  the  ability  to  work  in  a  group. 
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•  Write  and  illustrate  a  story 

of  the  first  Thanksgiving . 

•  Write  and  illustrate  indivi- 

dual books  on  the  things 
for  ivhich  we  are  thank- 
ful. 

•  Make    murals    of    the    first 

Thanksgiving  and  of  to- 
day's  Thanksgiving. 


•  Make  up  food  baskets  ivith 

food  brought  by  the  child- 
ren to  share  with  someone 
less  fortunate  than  tve  are. 

•  Make   table   decorations   for 

mother  (dry  arrangement 
to  be  used  so7ne  time  dur- 
ing the  holiday). 

•  Make    shadow    boxes    depic- 

ting various  stages  of 
development  pertaining  to 
Thanksgiving. 


Books 

Barksdale,     Lena.     First     Thanks- 
giving. Knopf,  1942.  P-I 
Dalffliesh,  Alice.  Thanksgiving  Story. 

Scribner,  1954.  P-I 
Harper,  Wilhelmina.  Harvest  Feast. 

Button,  1938. 
Hays,     Wilma     Pitchford.     Pilgrim 

Thanksgiving.   Coward,  1955.   P-I 
McGuire,  Edna.  Thei)  Made  America 

Great.    Macmillan,    1953.   I-U 
Schauffler,     Robert     Haven     (ed.). 

Thanksgiving.  Dodd,   1907.  I-U 
See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  2, 

3,  4,  8,  9,  14,  15,  22    (vol.  2,  and 

and  23.) 

Music 

See   General   Resources: 

No.  48:  "Now  Thank  We  All  Our 

God",  p.  65. 

"Praise    God,     from    Whom     All 

Blessings  Flow",  p.  65. 

No  49:  "Prayer  of  Thanksgiving;", 

p.  90. 


RESOURCES 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  66, 
and  70. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

Day  of  Thanksgiving.  13  min.  Young 

America.   U 
Pilgrims.     12     min.     Encyclopaedia 

Britannica  Films.  I-U 
Pioneer  Home.  10  min.  Coronet.  P-I 

FiLMSTRIPS 

First  Thanksgiving.  Christian  Mis- 
sion Films.  I-U 

Meaniyig  of  Thanksgiving.  Popular 
Science.  I-U 

Story  fo-*-  Thanksgiving.  Society  for 
Visual   Education.   P-I-U 
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Christmas,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  is  celebrated  on 
December  Twenty-fifth,  although  there  is  no  actual  record  of 
the  exact  day  and  month  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  The  story  of  the 
birth  is  told  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Very  early  the  Nativity 
v^as  commemorated  at  the  same  time  as  the  feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany (Manifestations)  on  January  6,  one  of  the  oldest  annual 
feasts.  The  old  Romans  celebrated  a  pagan  feast  on  December 
Twenty-fifth  called  Saturnalia,  the  worship  of  the  Sun.  Many 
pagan  customs  centering  around  this  time  of  the  year  were 
adopted  by  the  Christians  in  the  celebration  of  the  Nativity. 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  northern  and  western  Europe 
celebrated  "Jul,  lul.  Yule,"  as  the  Romans  did  Saturnalia,  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  Yule  was  the  coming  of  the  longer  and 
colder  days.  Firewood  and  food  were  gathered  in  summer  for  the 
cold  winter  and  special  logs  were  saved  for  the  Yule  festival. 
So  the  early  Yule  Log  fire  represented  "hope".  Later  a  religion 
of  the  great  hope  was  born  with  Christ,  and  the  Yule  logs  were 
still  symbolic.  It  is  appropriate  that  our  Festival  for  Christ,  who 
became  the  spiritual  light  giver,  should  come  at  a  time  dedicated 
to  material  light  and  good. 

The  word  Christmas  comes  from  the  original  Mass  of  Christ 
and  the  names  for  Christmas  in  all  languages  refer  to  the  origi- 
nal Latin  for  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity. 

The  expression,   Merry   Christmas,   originally   did   not   mean 
joyful   and   gay  as   it   does   today,   but   blessed,   peaceful   and 
expressing   spiritual   joys   rather   than   earthly    happiness. 
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Christmas  Legends 

Santa  Claus 

The  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  was  brought  to  the  new  world.  The 
English  who  settled  near  the  Dutch  in  New  York  misunderstood 
the  Dutch  pronunciation  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  brought  gifts  to 
Dutch  children.  They  thought  they  said,  "Santa  Claus,"  and  that 
was  the  name  which  they  told  their  children. 

Saint  Nicholas  is  the  patron  saint  of  childern.  The  children 
believed  that  he  came  on  the  eve  of  his  feast  (December  6) 
laden  with  gifts.  He  came  to  admonish  children  to  prepare  their 
hearts  for  all  nations  and  all  children.  He  was  pictured  as  a 
bishop,  which  he  was,  wearing  long  flowing  robes  and  a  long 
white  beard. 

The  vision  of  Santa  Claus  as  we  know  him  today,  with  his 
round,  merry  face,  his  red  clothing,  and  white  beard,  became 
popular  with  the  publication  of  the  poem,  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas." 

The  Christmas  Tree 

The  Christmas  Tree,  being  evergreen,  represents  a  symbol  of 
everlasting  life.  As  originally  used  in  the  medieval  German 
Paradise  Play,  it  was  decorated  with  red  apples  as  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  Later,  small  white  wafers  representing  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist were  added ;  thus  the  tree  which  had  borne  the  fruit  of  the 
sin  for  Adam  and  Eve  now  also  bore  the  saving  fruit  of  the 
sacrament.  These  wafers  were  later  replaced  by  pieces  of  pastry 
cut  in  shapes  of  stars,  bells,  et  cetera. 

Holly 

The  ancient  Romans  hung  garlands  of  holly  in  their  homes 
for  the  feast  of  Saturnalia.  Later,  it  was  used  by  the  Christians 
because  of  its  prickly  points  and  red  berries,  resembling  drops 
of  blood,  to  represent  the  crown  of  thorns. 

Mistletoe 

The  mistletoe  was  believed  sacred  by  the  pagan  Druids  in 
Britain  because  it  remained  green  through  the  long,  cold  winter. 
It  was  so  sacred  that  enemies  who  happened  to  meet  beneath  a 
mistletoe  would  throw  down  their  arms  and  embrace.  From  this 
custom  grew  ours  of  hanging  mistletoe  as  a  token  of  good  will 
and  peace.  A  kiss  under  the  mistletoe  was  a  pledge  of  love  and 
an  omen  of  happiness,  good  fortune,  and  long  life. 
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To  increase  the  children's  understanding  of  and  pleasure  in  observing 
Christmas  by: 

Realizing  that  Christmas  is  celebrated  by  all  Christians  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed.  *' 

Understanding  that  Christmas  celebrates  the  birth  of  Christ  whose 
teachings  gave  us  many  of  our  basic  concepts  of  human  worth,  of 
generosity,  of  equality,   and  of  democracy. 

Becoming  acquainted  with  the  customs  and  traditions  of  Christmas 
throughout  the  world. 

Appreciating  that  our  celebration  of  Christmas  has  developed  from 
many  countries  and  limes. 

Understanding  that  giving  is  essentially  a  material  manifestation  of  a 
spiritual  quality.  It  is  also  a  symbol  of  the  gifts  brought  to  the  Christ 
Child  by  the  three  Wise  Men. 

Realizing  that  Christmas  is  celebrated  in  different  ways  in  other 
countries. 
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•  Read  a  Christmas  story  and 

discuss  ivhy  it  is  celebra- 
ted as  such  an  important 
day. 

•  Do  a  Christmas  mural. 

•  What  does  Christmas  mean 

to  me?  Write  a  story  and 
illustrate  it. 

•  Do  research  on  the  signifi- 

cance of  candles  at  Christ- 
mas. Make  Christmas  can- 
dles. 

•  Do  research  on  the  signifi- 

cance of  Christmas  trees. 
Discuss  other  ways  of 
making  trees.  Make  a 
green  paper  tree  or  a  cot- 
ton tree  for  classroom. 
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•  Decorate  tree  with  ribbons, 

socks,  "hankies,"  et  cetera, 
to  be  given  to  an  orphan- 
age or  some  needy  family. 

•  Find  out  all  you  can  about 

Christmas  customs  around 
the  world.  Make  a  class 
scrapbook  as  a  report  on 
these  customs. 

•  Make  Christmas  cards. 

•  Make   gift   tags  —  use   old 

Christmas  cards,  cutting 
only  the  small  designs  out 
of  the  large  card;  tie  with 
small  ribbon. 

•  Make  door,  table,  or  mantle 

decorations. 

•  Make     stockings     to     hang. 

Learn  legends  back  of  this 
custom. 

•  Make  Christmas  mobile. 


II 


•  Make    Christmas    wrapping 

paper. 

•  Make  Christmas  gifts. 

1     *  Learn   songs   about   Christ- 

'j  mas.  Sing  for  a  room  or 

assembly  program. 

•  Learn  to  recognize  some  of 

the  famous  religious  paint- 
ings and  the  artists  who 
painted  them. 

•  Choose   a   country,   such   as 

Mexico,  and  have  a  Mexi- 
can Christmas  ivith  a  Pin- 
ata.  Also  learn  a  carol  in 
Spanish,  a  finger  play,  a 
poem,  et  cetera. 

•  Have  a  toy  shop.  Repair  old 

toys  for  needy  children. 

i|  •  Make  a  toy  catalogue.  Letter 
names  under  the  pictures. 

I  •  Make  attractive  bulletin 
boards  depicting  Nativity 
scene,  Christmas  shopping, 
or  gay  pictures  depicting 
Christmas  activities. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Association  for  Childhood  Educa- 
tion. Told  Under  the  Christmas 
Tree.  Macmillan,  1948.  I-U 

Dalgliesh,  Alice.  Christmas.  Scrib- 
ner,    1950. 

Dickens,  Charles.  Christmas  Stories. 
World  Pub.,   1946.   U 

Eaton,  Anne  Thaxter.  Animals' 
Christmas.  Viking,  1944. 

Harper,  Wilhelmina.  Merry  Christ- 
mas To  You!  Button,  1935. 

Schauffler,  Robert  Haven.  Christ- 
inas. Dodd,  1907. 

Sawyer,  Ruth.  Long  Christmas. 
Viking,  1941.  I-U 

Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough.  Christ- 
mas Everywhere.  Macrae  Smith, 
1936. 


Smith,    Elva    Sophronia.    Christmas 

Book     of    Legends     and    Stories. 

Lothrop,  1944. 
Wagenknecht,      Edward.      Fireside 

Book  of  Christmas  Stories.  Gros- 

sett,  1945.  I-U 
See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  8, 

14,  19. 

Music 

Simon,  Henry  William.  Treasury 
of  Christinas  Songs  and  Carols. 
Houghton,  1955. 

Seegar,  Ruth  P.  C.  American  Fold 
Songs  for  Christmas.  Doubleday, 
1953. 

Wheeler,  Opal.  Sing  for  Christmas. 
Button,   1943. 

See  also  Music  books  listed  in  the 
General  Resources.  These  contain 
Christmas  songs  suitable  for  all 
grade  levels  and  all  aspects  of 
Christmas. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

Brewton,  Sara  and  John  E.  Christ- 
mas Bells  are  Ringing.  Macmillan, 
1951    I-U 

Eaton,  Anne  Thaxter.  Welcome, 
Christmas    Viking,    1955. 

Moore,  Clement  Clarke,  Night  Be- 
fore   Christmas.    Lippincott.    P 

Periodicals 

Better  Homes  and  Gardens  Christ- 
mas Ideas.  Meredith  Publishing 
Co.  Annual 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

Visit  From  St.  Nicholas.  3  min. 
Coronet.   P-I 

Play  In  The  Snow.  10  min.  Encyclo- 
paedia   Britannica    Films.    P-I-U 

Littlest  Angel.  14  min.  Coronet. 
P-I-U 

FiLMSTRIPS 

Christmas.    Informative    Classroom 

Pictures.   P 
Intermediate     Art     Series.     Young 

America. 
Primary   Grade   Art   Series.   Young 

America. 
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Benjamm  FrankMs 
Birthday 

January  17 

Benjamin  Franklin  —  inventor,  scientist,  and  statesman  — 
was  born  in  Boston  on  January  17,  1706.  He  was  the  15th  of  17 
children.  His  father,  who  was  always  a  poor  man,  was  a  soap 
and  candlemaker.  Benjamin  was  the  youngest  son  of  his  father's 
second  wife. 

Benjamin  received  little  formal  schooling,  but  his  self-educa- 
tion continued  after  working  hours  in  the  form  of  reading  and 
studying  the  work  of  great  classic  authors  and  contemporary 
writers.  From  his  studies,  he  began  to  practice  writing  and 
developed  a  style  of  his  own  which  has  been  described  as  an 
"easy  and  graceful"  style. 

James  Franklin,  Benjamin's  brother,  employed  Benjamin 
(under  13  years  of  age  at  the  time)  under  a  nine-year  contract 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  printing  trade.  Because  of  James'  temper 
and  his  refusal  to  accept  Benjamin's  original  writings  and  ideas, 
Benjamin  left  his  brother's  shop  and  eventually  Boston.  After 
his  disappointment  in  his  inability  to  find  employment  in  New 
York,  Benjamin  went  to  Philadelphia  where  he  found  a  job 
in  the  printing  trade.  His  employer  became  a  very  close  friend 
and  Benjamin  soon  won  the  interest  of  the  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  persuaded  him  to  go  to  London  and  open  a  shop 
of  his  own.  He  spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  London  and  then  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia  and  his  old  employer. 

When  Franklin  was  22,  he  started  his  own  printing  shop  with 
a  partner  who  supplied  the  money.  He  soon  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  a  weekly  news  journal,  called  the  "Pennsylvania 
Gazette".  Two  years  later  he  was  married.  In  1732,  two  years 
after  his  marriage,  he  published  the  first  of  his  famous  "Alma- 
nacks". Instead  of  using  his  own  name,  Franklin  chose  to  use 
"Poor  Richard".  Many  of  his  wise  sayings,  stories,  and  jokes 
are  still  popular  today.  One  of  his  famous  jingles  was: 
Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

Along  with  his  success  as  a  writer  and  publisher  Franklin 
became  concerned  with  public  welfare  and  growth.  He  was 
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instrumenta]  in  organizing  clubs.  Some  of  the  contributions  in 
his  role  as  public  servant  are: 

•  Started  the  first  circulating  library  in  America. 

•  Formed  Philadelphia's  first  volunteer  fire  company. 

•  Helped  organize  the  first  hospital  iii  America  and  an 
academy  which  later  became  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Because  of  Franklin's  ability  he  was  elected  or  appointed  to 
many  positions.  These  positions  included :  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly,  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  deputy  post- 
master for  all  13  colonies,  director  of  the  building  of  forts 
during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  American  representative 
in  England  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  freedom 
in  the  colonies  in  America,  postmaster-general  of  the  colonies, 
member  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  member  of  the 
committee  which  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (was 
one  of  its  signers),  and  one  of  the  American  representatives  to 
persuade  France  to  agree  to  an  Alliance  with  the  United  States. 
(Franklin  was  an  influencial  figure,  with  his  wit  and  ability  as 
a  diplomat,  in  getting  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  signed  on  Feb. 
6,  1778.)  During  the  last  years  of  Franklin's  life,  he  became 
President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  His  signature  to  a  memorial  to  the 
state  legislature  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  was  one  of 
his  last  public  acts  before  his  death  in  1790  at  the  age  of  84. 

With  all  the  public  work  as  diplomat,  statesman  and  ambas- 
sador, Franklin  became  famous  for  his  inventions.  First  he 
invented  the  iron  stove.  Then  he  discovered  how  to  capture 
electricity  from  the  sky,  and  later  invented  the  lightening  rod 
to  protect  building»3.  As  a  result  of  his  inventions,  he  received 
honorary  degrees  from  Yale,  Harvard,  and  William  and  Mary 
in  Virginia;  and  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
England. 


An   understanding   and   an   appreciation   of  the   many   achievements   of 

one  of  our  greatest  Americans  —  who  gave  much  to  our  present  way 

of  life. 

Recognition  of  the  far  reaching   influence  of  one's   inborn  capabilities 

when  the  abilities  are  expressed. 

An   understanding   of  the   importance   of  good    public   relationships    in 

accomplishing  goals  which  involve  people. 


ciTjaiiuitiE.^ 

Report  on  Franklin's  life;  — 
one  could  report  on  him 
as  an  inventor,  another  as 
a  diplomat,  etc.  Illustra- 
tions or  demonstrations 
might  be  usediuithreports. 

Various  activities  in  obser- 
vance of  Thrift  Week 
might  begin  on  Monday  of 
the  week  during  which 
Franklin' s  birthday  occurs. 
Special  emphasis  might  be 
placed  on  Franklin's  con- 
tribution to  Thrift  in  our 
homes,  community,  and 
country. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  Parin  d'. 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Doubleday, 
1950.  P-I 

Cousins,  Margaret.  Ben  Franklirt 
of  Old  Philadelphia.  Random, 
1952.  I 

Daugherty,  James.  Poor  Richard. 
Viking,  1941.  I-U 

Eaton,  Jeanette.  That  Lively  Man, 
Ben  Franklin.  Morrow.  1948.  I-U 

Lawson,  Robert.  Ben  and  Me.  Little, 
1939.  I-U 

Stevenson,  Augusta.  Ben  Franklin, 
Printer's  Boy.  Bobbs,  1941.  P-I 


Lee*$  and  Jack$on*s 
Birthdays 


January  19  and  21 


An  appreciation  of  the  ideals  and  principles  and  the  admirable  human 
qualities  of  a  person  dedicated  to  God  and  to  the  people  who  were 
depending  on  him. 

An  understanding  of  Lee's  loyalty  to  his  people  and  to  his  "Duty". 
Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  problems  which  leaders  like  Lee  had  to 
face  during  youth  and  adulthood  in  his  day  —  Problems  of  rights, 
slavery,  etc. 

Respect  for  persons  with  love  of  country  and  God  and  with  determina- 
tion and  integrity  to  give  time  and  effort  to  a  life  service. 

Recognition  of  the  role  played  by  Jackson  in  his  successful  military 
role. 

Appreciation  of  Jackson's  happy  domestic  life  and  his  Christian  way  of 

life. 
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Robert  Edward  Lee  was  born  January  19,  1807,  in  Westmore- 
land County,  Virginia,  a  county  between  the  Rappahannock  and 
Potomac  Rivers.  This  was  also  the  birthplace  of  other  great  men 
—  George  Washington,  James  Monroe,  and  Robert  Lee's  own 
father  and  later  his  brothers  who  were  also  famous.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Custis,  a  great  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  George 
Washington,  Lee  was  very  devoted  to  his  mother  and  spent  many 
hours  with  her  while  she  was  an  invalid. 

Lee  graduated  from  the  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  rated 
second  in  a  class  of  forty-six  members.  He  entered  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  after  his  graduation  from  the 
Academy  and  was  soon  promoted  as  assistant  to  the  chief  engi- 
neer and  stationed  in  Washington.  His  work  as  engineer  took 
him  to  St.  Louis  and  later  to  New  York. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  Lee  went  to  Mexico  with  the  Army.  The  war  ended 
in  1848 ;  soon  after  he  was  sent  to  West  Point  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Academy.  Three  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Texas  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Cavalry.  After 
10  years  in  Texas,  he  returned  to  Washington  and  his  family 
at  Arlington. 

When  the  North  and  thd  South  went  to  war.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Lee  was  offered  the  Chief  Command  of  the  United  States 
Army.  "If  I  owned  four  millions  of  slaves,  I  would  cheerfully 
sacrifice  them  to  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but  to  lift  my 
hand  against  my  own  state  and  people  is  impossible." 

After  four  long  years  of  war.  General  Lee  who  saw  his  men 
starving  and  suffering  again  considered  his  duty  and  sur- 
rendered to  General  Grant.  Lee's  greatness  is  credited  to  his 
belief  and  faith  in  duty.  His  own  words  tell  much  of  his  courage, 
integrity,  and  greatness. 

"Duty"  he  said,  "is  the  sublimest  word  in  our  language." 
"There  is  a  true  glory  and  a  true  honor:  the  glory  of  duty  done; 
the  honor  of  integrity  and  principle." 

Lee  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  educating  and  pre- 
paring youth  for  citizenship  at  Washington  Universtiy  where 
he  was  President. 

"Stonewall"  Jackson,  who  was  a  great  army  man  but  a 
subordinate  of  General  Lee  said  of  Lee  "He  is  the  only  man  I 
would  follow  blindfold".  Then  on  his  death  bed  these  words: 
"Better  that  ten  Jacksons  should  fall  than  one  Lee." 
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Thomas  J.  Jackson  was  born  at  Clarksburg,  Virginia  on 
January  21,  1824.  (There  is  some  doubt  about  the  birthplace, 
since  the  Jackson  home  was  broken  up  early  in  the  life  of  Thomas 
J.  Jackson.) 

The  early  life  of  Jackson  was  not  a  very  bright  or  happy  one. 
His  mother  was  left  a  widow  when  he  was  only  three  years  of 
age.  The  Masonic  Order,  of  which  Jackson's  father  was  a  mem- 
ber, furnished  a  one-room  house  for  his  widowed  mother  and 
the  children.  Mrs.  Jackson  sewed  and  taught  school  to  care 
for  the  family.  Three  years  later  she  re-married.  For  financial 
reasons  the  children  were  sent  to  homes  of  relatives.  Young 
Jackson,  along  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  spent  most  of  their 
childhood  with  a  batchelor  uncle,  who  was  a  half-brother  to 
their  father. 

Characteristics  of  Thomas  Jackson  which  probably  account 
for  his  success  were:  Determination  to  succeed  in  any  endeavor; 
an  independent  spirit;  a  passion  for  self-improvement  —  this 
in  spite  of  his  slowness  to  learn  in  many  educational  subjects; 
love  for  his  own  home  and  family;  firm  belief  in  God  and  in 
Christian  living.  The  first  rule  of  life  which  he  wrote  while 
at  West  Point  was  "You  can  be  what  you  resolve  to  be." 

"Stonewall"  Jackson  was  marked  as  a  military  genius.  His 
Infantry  was  called  "Foot  cavalry"  because  of  the  very  rapid 
movement  of  the  troups.  He  possessed  an  almost  uncanny  in- 
sight into  the  military  strategy  of  the  enemy,  and  was  able  to 
prepare  his  men  for  the  type  of  aggressiveness  necessary  to  meet 
the  enemy.  Typical  of  his  methods  and  his  philosophy  are  the 
statements : 

"War  means  fighting" 

"Always  mystify,  mislead,  and  surprise  the  enemy  if  possible; 
and  when  you  strike  and  overcome  him,  never  give  up  the 
pursuit  as  long  as  your  men  have  strength  to  follow;  for  an 
army  routed,  if  hotly  pursued  becomes  panic  stricken  and  can 
be  destroyed  by  half  that  number." 

"Never  fight  against  heavy  odds  if  by  maneuvering  you  can 
hurl  your  own  forces  on  only  a  part,  and  that  the  weakest  part, 
of  your  enemy  and  crush  it.  Such  tactics  will  win  every  time, 
and  a  small  army  may  destroy  a  large  one  in  detail  and  repeated 
victory  will  make  it  invincible." 

Jackson  studied  carefully  the  movements  and  suspected  plans 
of  the  enemy.  It  was  during  one  of  his  missions  to  learn  of  a 
plan  that  he  was  mistaken  for  an  enemy  by  one  of  his  own  men 
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and  shot. 

Jackson's  relationship  with  Robert  E.  Lee  is  interesting.  Each 
highly  respected  the  other.  Of  Jackson,  Lee  said  "If  I  had  had 
Stonewall  Jackson  at  Gettysburg,  I  should  have  won  that  battle." 
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•  Read    and    discuss    biogra- 

phies, histories,  and  poems 
concerning  the  lives  of 
Lee  and  Jackson. 

•  Discuss    the    qualities    that 

made  these  men  great. 

•  Compare   problems   met    by 

Lee  and  Jackson  with 
those  we  face  today. 


•  Dramatize     events     in     the 

lives  of  Lee  and  Jackson. 

•  Write  original  stories,  plays, 

and  poems. 

•  Prepare    displays    and    ex- 

hibits relating  to  Lee  and 
Jackson,  using  informa- 
tion gathered  from  read- 
ing and  research. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Comma,s:er,  Henry  Steele.  Americans 

Robert   E.    Lee.    Houghton,    1951. 

I-U 
Emery,  Russell  Guy.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

Messner,   1951.   U 
Kantor,      MacKinley.      Gettysburg. 

Random,   1952.  I-U 
Kantor,  MacKinley.  Lee  and  Grant 

at  Appomattox.  Random,  1950. I-U 
McMeekin,       Isabella       McLennan. 

Robert    E.    Lee,    Knight    of    the 

South.  Dodd,   1950. 
Monsell,  Helen.  Boy  of  Old  Virginia, 

Robert  E.  Lee.  Bobbs,   1937.   P-I 


Monsell,  Helen.  Young  Stonewall. 
Bobbs,  1942.  P-I 

Vance,  Marguerite.  Lees  of  Arling- 
ton: Story  of  Mary  and  Robert 
E.  Lee.  Button,  1949.  I-U 

Music 

Heller,  Ruth.  Our  Singing  Nation. 
Hall  &  McCreary,  1955.  "The  Bon- 
nie Blue  Flag",  p.  91. 

See  also  Music  books  listed  in  Gene- 
ral  Resources: 

No.    46:    "God   of    Our    Fathers", 
p.   1    (6th  grade  book) 
No.       48:       "Keller's      American 
Hymn",  p.  14. 
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National  Thrift  Week 

Third  Week  in  January 

The  value  of  a  penny  or  a  dollar  may  be  better  understood 
and  better  thrift  practices  may  be  developed  by  focusing  atten- 
tion on  savings  during  a  designated  week.  Thrift  week  need  not 
be  confined  to  a  consideration  of  money  alone.  Wise  use  of  all 
human  and  material  resources  might  be  included.  This  might 
be  a  good  time  for  discovering  talents  and  putting  to  use  such 
resources  as  excess  energy,  special  skills,  etc.,  all  of  which 
indirectly  affect  one's  monetary  income. 


A  knowledge  of  what  constitutes 
thrift. 

An  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
practicing   thrift. 

Some  "know-how"  in  thrift  prac- 
tices. 

Some  understanding  of  our  eco- 
nomic status  —  as  a  family  — a 
community,  and  a  State. 

c::^aiiijiiis.± 

•  Prepare     "catchy"     bulletin 

hoards  on  the  value  of 
saving. 

•  Prepare  skits  on   budgeting 

and  management. 

•  Plan  simple  usable  budgets. 

•  Learn  the  monetary  value  of 

various  kinds  of  labor  and 
services  in  the  home  and 
community. 

•  Have    panel    discussions    on 

investments,        insurance, 
credit  and/or  cash  buying, 
loans,  etc. 
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RESOURCES 

Music 

From  books  in  General  Resources, 
songs  may  be  found  which  deal 
with  various  aspects  of  thrift  or 
conservation,  including:  basic  con- 
cepts as  well  as  specific  aspects 
of  the  conservation  of  natural  and 
human  resources.  Consult  the 
music  textbooks  at  each  grade 
level. 

Pamphlets 

Managing  Your  Money — A  unit  for 
High  School  Students.  Consumer 
Education  Series  No.  7.  Consumer 
Education  Study,  National  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  -  School 
Principals,  National  Education 
Association. 

Annotated  Listing  of  Free  ayid Inex- 
pensive Teaching  Aids  on  Educa- 
tion in  Family  Finance — National 
Committee  for  Education  in  Fami- 
ly Finance. 

Teaching  Family  Finance  More  Ef- 
fectively. Bulletin  15.  A  Guide 
for  Homemaking  Teachers  (would 
be  good  for  use  by  other  teachers. 
Ideas  for  bulletin  boards  through- 
out the  pamphlet).  Published  by 
National  Committee  for  Educa- 
tion in  Family  Finance. 

Textbook  in  Consumer  Education. 
McGraw-Hill. 

Money  Management — Your  Shop- 
ping Dollar.  Money  Management 
Institute  of  Household  Finance 
Corporation,    Chicago    1.    Illinois. 


Temperance  or 
Law  and  Order 
Day 

Fourth  Friday  in  January 

In  Section  205,  Chapter  115,  of  the  General  Statutes  of 
North  Carolina  as  rewritten  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1955, 
one  of  the  special  days  listed  as  appropriate  for  observance  in 
North  Carolina  is  Temperance  or  Law  and  Order  Day  on  the 
fourth  Friday  in  January. 

Citizenship  is  the  responsibility  of  every  American.  The 
preservation  of  our  rich  heritage  is  a  responsibility  each  of  us 
must  assume.  An  understanding  and  an  appreciation  of  our 
laws  followed  by  obedience  to  the  laws  is  essential  for  developing 
into  citizens.  Clean,  healthy,  and  sober  living  is  another  re- 
quisite to  becoming  the  ideal  American. 


An  appreciation  for  our  American  heritage. 

An  understanding  of  our  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

A  knowledge  of  laws  which  affect  individuals  and  families. 

A  concept  of  the  ideals  of  Americanism. 


c:::q'aii(jiiiz± 

•  Prepare  and  give  a  program 

on  law  and  order. 

•  Read    selections     from     the 

speeches  of  great  Ameri- 
cans. 

•  Discuss  the  meanings  of  such 

terms  as:  patriotism,  liber- 
ty, constitutional  rights, 
Americanism,  etc. 

•  Give    a    pageant    on    "Our 

Country's  Purpose" ,  or 
some  other  topic. 


RESOURCES 

Music 

Heller,   Ruth.   Our  Singina  Nation 
Hall    &    McCreary,    1955. 
"The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever", 
p.  175. 

See     also     Music     books     listed     in 
General    Resources : 
No.  48:  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner", p.  4. 
"God  of  our  Fathers",  p.  132. 

Pamphlets 

Publications  of  the  American  Heri- 
tage   Foundation. 
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SCOUTING 


February  6-12 

In  1908  and  1909  the  idea  of  Scouting  had  been  in  the  minds 
of  many  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Troops  had  been 
organized  in  several  places  and  in  a  number  of  local  Y.M.C.A.'s. 
An  Englishman  had  organized  a  Troop  in  Sedalia,  Missouri,  and 
had  field  representatives  in  other  states. 

The  National  Organization  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation v^as  the  "International  Committee"  with  its  office 
building  in  New  York  City.  One  of  its  subdivisions  was  the 
Committee  on  Boy's  Work  of  which  Edgar  M.  Robinson  was 
Senior  Secretary.  Mr.  Robinson,  seeing  the  need  and  anxious 
to  seize  the  opportunity,  had  been  active  in  promoting  the  in- 
cipient movement.  Among  outdoor  men,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton 
was  enlisted  for  the  important  part  he  took  in  the  creation  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  John  L.  Alexander  was  called 
"Managing  Secretary".  The  growing  number  of  Scouts  became 
too  great  for  one  man.  Mr.  Alexander  was  released  to  prepare  the  ( 
literature  which  was  needed  so  badly. 

The  object  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of.  America  is  to  organize  the 
boys  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  I 
States  into  units,  and  to  teach  them,  or  cause  them  to  be  taught,   j 
through  duly  designated  leaders,  discipline,  patriotism,  courage, 
habits  of  preservation  and  self-control  and  the  ability  to  care  [ 
for  themselves  in  all  exigencies  of  life. 


To   help  youth   develop   a   deeper  appreciation   for   Scouting    and   the 

high  Christian  ideals  embodied  within  the  organization. 

Music 

RESOURCES  See   General    Resources  • 

No.  48:     Star-Spangled  Banner  , 


Books 

Boy   Scouts   of   America.   Handbook 
for  Boys.   National    Council,   Boy 


p.  4. 


for  Boys.   National    Council,   Boy  /T 

Scouts   of   America,    New   Bruns-  ^- — T-r/iri  (Tl  ri  c A 

wick,  N.  J.  ^-^  I  ^LLULLUl.D. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of 

^^^''l^^\I;l'%.^''''i'^  ^^'^'^i^"'')'  (See  Scouting  Handbook) 

155    E.    44th    Street.,    New    York  ^ 

17,  N.  Y. 
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Lincoln's 
Birthday 


February  12 

Emancipator  of  a  race,  martyr  to  a  great  cause,  believer  in 
the  right,  today  his  memory  is  cherished  by  every  true  American. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  a  one-room 
log  cabin  on  a  stony  hillside  farm  in  Kentucky.  When  he  was 
seven  years  old  his  family  moved  to  Indiana.  Lincoln  worked 
very  hard  during  his  youth  on  farms  as  a  hired  man.  While  he 
was  plowing  or  splitting  rails,  he  had  a  book  tucked  in  his  shirt 
to  read  while  he  ate  his  lunch  or  rested.  Later  he  moved  to 
Illinois.  He  then  left  home  and  within  the  space  of  six  years 
he  grew  by  study  from  a  farm  hand  to  a  lawyer.  Because  of 
his  success  and  popularity  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 

In  1847  he  was  elected  as  a  representative  to  Congress.  He 
still  continued  studying  law.  He  became  well-known  throughout 
the  country  during  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates.  As  his  fame 
spread  he  was  placed  as  candidate  to  run  for  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  elected  to  this  high  position. 

Lincoln  served  his  country  well  during  the  great  Civil  War. 
He  wanted  justice  to  be  done  so  the  famous  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  presented  by  him.  His  greatest  traits  were 
his  honesty,  sincerity,  his  ability  to  study  and  get  ahead,  and 
his  being  a  friend  to  everybody. 


Help  youth  to  understand  the  feeling  Lincoln  had  which  provided  the 
base  for  our  democratic  way  of  life  in  America. 

•  Develop      original      stories, 


c:/fcH(jLtiE± 


poems,  plays  and  songs  to 
commernorate       Lincoln's 


*  Develop  bulletin  board  that  ,  .    ,  , 

tells    a   specific    story    of  t)irtnday. 

Lincoln's  early  life,  store  m  Grammar      grade     students 

clerk,  political  life,  Presi-  .  ,  ,               ■      j.i,    <</-<  j. 

dent  of  the  United  states  ^'^ht  memorize  the     Get- 

—  always  showing  him  as  tysburg      Address        and 

"Honest  Abe."  famous  sayings  of  Lincoln. 
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RESOURCES 


Books 

Aulaire,  Ingri  and  Edgar  Parin  d'. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Doubleday 
1939,    P-I 

Daughertv,  James.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Viking,  1943.  I-U 

Foster,  Genevieve.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: An  Initial  Biography.  Scrib- 
ner,  1950.  I 

Foster,  Genevieve.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's World.   Scribner,  1944.  I-U 

Gorham,  Michael.  Real  Book  About 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Garden  City, 
1951.  I-U 

Sandburg,  Carl.  Abe  Lincoln  Grows 
Up.  Harcourt,  1928. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. Whitman. 

See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  4, 
8,  9,  15,  19,  22   (Vol.  3).  and  23. 


Music 

See  Music  books  listed  in  General 
Resources : 

No.  48:  "Battle  Cry  of  Freedom", 
p.  16. 

No.  49:  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public",   p.    91. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  66 
and  70. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

Abraham  Lincoln.  19  min.  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  Films.  1951. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Background 
Study.  15  min.  Coronet,  1951.  P- 
I-U 

FiLMSTRIPS 

Lincoln's  Birthday.  Young  America 
Films 


-    "  -  .V 


St  Valentines 

Day        ^ 


February  14 

Very  little  is  actually  known  about  Saint  Valentine's  Day 
and  how  it  originated.  The  name  of  Saint  Valentine  is  given 
to  three  different  martyrs  whose  feast  day  falls  on  February  14. 
The  customs  of  this  day  have  no  connection  with  the  lives  of 
these  saints  except  their  feast  day.  In  ancient  times  an  annual 
festival  was  held  in  Rome  on  February  15,  and  Saint  Valentine's 
Day  is  said  to  be  a  revival  of  it.  There  are  many  traditions  and 
customs  observed  in  connection  with  this  special  day,  but  in  our 
country  it  means  a  time  to  remember  our  friends  and  those  we 
love. 
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To   help  youth   understand   the  origin   and   the   historical    background 
of  St.  Valentine's  Day. 


(CTjaiiuitlE.^ 


•  Construct  practical  gifts  for 

relatives   and   friends. 

•  Compose  appropriate  poems, 

songs  and  stories. 

•  Discuss   customs  and   tradi- 

tions of  St.  Valentine's  Day 
and  the  significance  of 
celebrating  it. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Hays,  Wilma  Pitchford.  Story  of 
Valentine.  Coward,  1956.  P-I 

Milhous,  Katherine,  Appalonia's 
Valentine.  Scribner,  1954.   P-I 

Plays 

Miller,  Helen  Louise.  Holiday  Plays 
for  Teen-Agers.  Plays.  1952.  U 

Music 
Appropriate  songs  may  be  found  in 
music  textbooks  for  various  grade 
levels. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

FiLMSTRIPS 

St.  Valentine's  Day.  Young  America, 
1948-49. 


Negro  History  Week 

Second  Week  in  February 

In  February,  1926,  Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson,  founder  of  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  and 
orig-inator  of  the  idea  of  Negro  History  Week,  launched  this 
celebration  for  the  second  week  in  February. 

The  Association  For  the  Study  of  the  Negro  has  approached 
the  task  in  a  way  differing  widely  from  the  usual  methods 
employed  by  those  suffering  from  inequality  and  injustice.  This 
organization  has  engaged  in  research  to  discover  the  truth  with 
respect  to  the  past  and  present  status  of  the  Negro,  and  through 
the  various  celebrations  it  has  so  dramatized  these  deeds  of  the 
race  that  many  thinkers  have  changed  their  attitude  toward 
the  Negro.  At  the  same  time,  the  Negro  himself  has  been 
thereby  impressed  with  his  worth  and  now  thinks  of  himself  not 
as  constituting  a  problem,  but  a  maker  of  the  American  Civiliza- 
tion. 
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To  help  youth  secure  knowledge  and  a  historical  background  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  made  by  Negroes  in  America  and  through- 
out the  world   in  the  professions  and  arts. 


czTjatiuitiE.^. 


•  Discuss  biographical  sketches 
of  Booker  T.  Washington, 
George  Washington  Car- 
ver, Mary  McLeod  Beth- 
une,  Marion  Anderson, 
Ralph  Bunch,  Langston 
Hughes,  March  Church 
Terrell,  etc. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Bontemps,  Arna  Wendell.  Story  of 
the  Negro,  rev.  ed.  Knopf,  1955.  U 

Hughes,  Langston.  Famous  Ameri- 
can Negroes.  Dodd,  1954.  U 

Hughes,  Langston.  First  Book  of 
Negroes.  Watts,  1952.  P-I 

Richardson,  Ben.  Great  American 
Negroes,  rev.  ed  Crowell,  1956.  U 

Swift,  Hildegarde  Hoyt.  North  Star 
Shining.    Morrow,    1947.    I-U 

Woodson,  Carter  G.  Negro  in  Our 
History.  Associated  Pubs.,  1947.  U 

Woodson,  Carter  G.  Story  of  the 
African  Negro  Retold.  Associated 
Pubs.,    1945.    U 

See  also — individual  biographies  of 
great  Negro  leaders,  such  as 
George  Washington  Carver,  Amos 
Fortune,  etc. 
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Booklists 

Baker,  Augusta.  Books  About  Negro 
Life  for  Children.  New  York  Pub- 
lic Library. 

Books  for  Brotherhood.  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Rela- 
tions. American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation,   1955. 

We  Build  Together.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  English. 

Music 

See  Music  books  listed  in  General 
Resources: 

No.   48:    "Deep  River,"  p.   251. 
"Heav'n,  Heav'n,"  p.  246. 
No.  49:  "Joshua  Fit  De  Battle  of 
Jericho,"   p.   68. 

Other  Negro  folk  and  composed 
music  may  be  found  in  the  text- 
books for  each  grade,  listed  in 
the  General  Resources. 

Periodicals 

Journal    of    Negro    History.    Assn. 

for    Study    of    Negro    Life    and 

History. 
Negro   History   Bulletin.    Assn.   for 

Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History. 


Brotherhood 
Weefe 


Second  Week  in  February 

The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  was  founded 
in  1928  by  a  number  of  distinguished  Americans.  It  was  the 
first  organized  endeavor  in  history  to  do  away  with  bigotry  and 
prejudice  by  utilizing  the  knowledge  of  social  scientists,  educa- 
tors, and  morally  religious  people.  The  major  aim  of  this  organi- 
zation is  "to  promote  good  will  and  understanding  among  Pro- 
testants, Catholics,  and  Jews."  This  aim,  if  fulfilled,  is  to  be 
accomplished  through  proper  education  rather  than  by  direct 
legislation. 

Since  1934,  the  Conference  has  sponsored  the  annual  obser- 
vance of  Brotherhood  Week.  This  has  been  a  major  accomplish- 
ment, and  has  proved  to  be  a  vital  effort  for  better  human  rela- 
tions. 

During  this  week  in  February,  our  teachers  and  schools  should 
place  considerable  emphasis  upon  a  teaching  program  that 
will  help  students  learn  the  meaning  and  significance  of  Brother- 
hood, so  they  can  someday  be  responsible,  mature  citizens  who 
will  foster  and  strengthen  our  society  of  free  men.  Better  human 
relations,  or  brotherhood,  shall  continue  to  build  a  stronger 
democracy  and  a  better  world  for  all  people. 

The  concept  of  Brotherhood  should  be  stressed  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  social  living  program  of  the  school  at  all  ages,  and 
should  be  brought  into  the  other  aspects  of  the  curriculum. 


To    help    youth    develop    an    appreciation    and    understanding    for    all 
people. 

To  help  youth   realize  that  all   people  are  very   much   alike  the  v\/orld 
over. 

To  help  youth  respect  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others. 
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•  Invite  persons  of  different 
nationalities,  races  and  re- 
ligions to  participate  in 
programs. 


•  Utilize  role-playing  —  Socio- 

grams. 

•  Discuss  the  real  significance 

of  Brotherhood   Week. 

•  Develop  bulletin  boards  that 

ivill  tell  definite  stories  of 
people's  customs  in  cloth- 
ing and  worship  over  the 
2oorld. 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Evans,  Eva  Knox.  All  About  Us. 
Capitol,  1947.  I 

Evans,  Eva  Knox.  People  Are  Im- 
portant. Capitol,  1951.  I-U 

Fitch,  Florence  Mary.  One  God :  The 
Ways  We  Worship  Him.  Lothrop, 
1944.    I-U 

Pease,  Josephine.  This  is  the  World. 
Hale,   1944.   P 

Booklists 

Books  Are  Bridges.  Anti-Defama- 
tion League  of  B'nai  B'rith  (25(t) 

Reading  Ladders  for  Human  Rela- 
tions. American  Council  on  Ed- 
ucation,   1955. 

Books  for  Teachers 

Cumming's,  Howard  (ed.)  Improving 
Human  Relations  Through  Class- 
room, School  and  Community 
Activities.  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  1949. 

Fisher,  Lois.  Bill  and  His  Neigh- 
bors. Houghton. 

Jennings,  Helen  H.  Sociometry  in 
Group  Relations.  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education. 

Taba,  Hilda  and  others.  Diagnosing 
Human  Relations  Needs.  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education. 

Music 

See  books  listed  in  General  Resour- 
ces ! 

No."  48    "Years    of    Peace"    p.    22 
"Praise  for  Peace"  p.  23 

Plays 
See   General   Resources,   No   60 
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Pamphlets  —  Sources 

American  Council  on  Education, 
1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W., 
Washington   6,   D.    C. 

American  Jewish  Committee,  386 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Anti-Defamation  League.  212  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  381  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  N.  Y. 

National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies,  1201  16th  St..  N.  W., 
Washington   6,   D.   C. 

National  Urban  League,  1133  Broad- 
way, New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Race  Relations  Dept.,  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, Nashville,  Tenn. 

Science  Research  Associates,  57  W. 
Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  111. 

Your  State  and  local  libraries;  your 
State    University   and    colleges. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 
Films 

See  "Guide  to  Films  in  Human  Re- 
lations", Department  of  Audio- 
Visual  Instruction,  National  Ed- 
ucation  Association. 

The  following  films  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Carolina  Region, 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and   Jews;    Greensboro,   N.    C: 

Films  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Carolina  Region,  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews; 
Greensboro,    N.    C. 

FiLMSTRIPS 

The  following  filmstrips   are   avai- 
lable   from    the     National     Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews: 
About  People.  I. 
Early    Americans.   I. 
The  American  Negro.  I. 
Pacific   Races.   I. 
We    Are    All    Brothers.    I. 
Man,  One  Family.  I. 
One  God.  I. 


Washington's 
Birthday 


February  22 

George  Washington  was  born  February  22,  1732.  His  parents, 
Augustine  and  Mary  Washington,  settled  along  the  Potomac 
River  in  the  colony  of  Virginia  and  later  moved  to  Popes  Creek, 
where  it  is  believed  George  was  born. 

It  was  John  Richard  Green  who  spoke  of  Washington  as  "the 
noblest  figure  that  ever  stood  in  the  forefront  of  a  nation's  life." 
We  all  honor  him  as  "the  father  of  his  country"  and  as  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  the  first  celebration  of  his  birthday  took  place  while 
Washington  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army. 
His  friend,  Count  de  Rochambeau,  first  celebrated  General 
Washington's  birthday  as  an  expression  of  the  good  will  existing 
between  France  and  the  new  country.  The  French  Count,  sta- 
tioned at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  with  his  soldiers,  wrote  a 
letter  to  General  Washington  at  his  winter  quarters  in  New 
York  State,  telling  him  of  the  celebration  that  would  take  place 
in  honor  of  His  Excellency's  birthday  and  expressing  regret  that 
General  Washington  would  not  be  present.  The  reply  received  by 
the  Count  said  in  part,  "The  flattering  distinction  paid  to  my 
birthday  is  an  honor  for  which  I  dare  not  express  my  gratitude." 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  celebration  of 
Washington's  birthday  took  the  place  of  the  observance  of  the 
king's  birthday.  Today  it  is  a  public  holiday  in  every  state  in 
the  Union  and  in  the  territories.  Washington  is  one  of  the  few 
great  men  who  gained  recognition  while  he  was  living. 


To  help  youth  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  personal  attributes  of 
Washington  that  resulted  in  his  selection  as  first  president  of  the 
United  States   .  ^ 
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•  Create    original   stories, 

poems,  songs,  plays,  etc. 

•  Show  film  strips. 


•  Develop  bulletin  boards  that 
depict  the  life  of  Washing- 
ton. 79 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Aulaire,  Inpjri  and  Edgar  Parin  d'. 
George  Washington.  Doubleday, 
1936. 

Foster,  Genevieve.  George  Washing- 
ton.  Scribner,   1949. 

Foster,  Genevieve.  George  Washing- 
ton's   Wo)ld.    Scribner,    1941. 

Judson,  Clara  Ingram.  George 
Washington,  Leader  of  the  People. 
Follett,  1951. 

Mason,  Van  Wyck.  Winter  at  Val- 
leii   Forge.   Hale,    1953. 

Schauffler,  Robert  Haven.  Wash- 
ington's  Birthday.    Dodd.    1910. 

See  also  General  Resources:   No  17. 


Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

Mount  Vernon.  Creative  Arts,  1955. 

Story  of  George  Washington.  Teach- 
ing Aids  Service,  1956. 

Washington's  Birthday.  Filmstrip 
House,   1955. 

Music 

Songs  on  various  grade  levels  about 
Washington  and  about  events  con- 
nected with  his  life  may  be  found 
in  Music  textbooks  listed  in  Gene- 
ral Resources. 

See  also  the  following  General  Re- 
sources : 

No.  48:   "America,"  p.  3 
"Hail,     Columbia"      (Also     called 
"The  Washington   March"),  p.  9. 


Arbor  Day 


First  Friday  after  March  15 

In  the  Early  settlement  days  of  our  country,  some  two  hundred 
years  ago,  there  were  many  forest  areas  in  the  United  States. 
The  forests  were  needed  for  lumber  for  building.  They  held  the 
soil  on  the  water's  edge  and  against  heavy  rains  and  floods. 
Soon  these  forests  were  being  depleted. 

Arbor  Day,  from  the  Latin  word,  arbor,  meaning  tree,  is  now 
observed  by  law  or  by  proclamation  of  a  Governor  or  high  official 
in  all  the  states  of  the  United  States,  and  in  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  Africa  and  Japan. 

Arbor  Day  is  not  a  legal  holiday  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
a  time  for  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  forestry,  of  re- 
forestration,  of  the  "Keep  America  Green"  movement,  of  fire 
prevention  to  preserve  our  young  and  older  trees,  and  for  the 
planting  of  a  tree  whenever  possible. 

Observance  of  Arbor  Day  should  mean  much  more  to  indi- 
viduals than  the  semblance  in  the  planting  of  a  tree,  as  worthy 
as  that  is.  It  is  a  time  for  each  person  to  try  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  tree  planting,  tree  conservation  and  of  what 
the  beauty  of  trees  means  in  our  surroundings.  There  are  other 
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reasons  for  observance.  Often  a  tree  has  cultural  or  historical 
significance  in  the  community  where  it  grows  —  some  provide 
recreational  spots;  some  have  economic  value.  The  full  meaning 
of  Arbor  Day  observance  depends  upon  community  recognition 
of  the  uses  and  functions  of  trees,  including  the  beauty  they 
afford. 

Scientists  would  not  have  us  believe  that  as  the  forests  are 
depleted  there  will  not  be  other  materials  to  use,  to  some  de- 
gree ;  but  scientists  would  have  us  realize  that  trees  and  other 
plant  life  are  of  such  value  to  man  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
use  them  unwisely — to  destroy,  or  be  wasteful  with  them.  Our 
home  yards,  our  community,  our  country,  our  city,  our  State  and 
our  nation  needs  the  help  of  each  boy  and  girl  in  planning  for 
a  respect  for  Arbor  Day. 

J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  President 
Grover  Cleveland,  is  honored  throughout  the  world  as  the 
founder  of  Arbor  Day.  A  statue  of  him  stands  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  the  nation's  capitol.  In  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  there 
is  another  statue  of  the  Nebraska  Tree  Planter.  This  latter  one 
was  erected  in  part  by  the  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  contributed 
for  the  purpose  by  school  children  from  all  over  the  world.  On 
April  22nd,  1932,  the  United  States  Government  issued  a  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Arbor  Day,  which  was  also  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  its  author. 

Morton  was  born  at  Adams,  Jefferson  County,  New  York. 
About  the  time  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  parents 
decided  that  he  should  be  given  other  educational  advantages 
than  those  offered  by  his  uncle  Edward's  newspaper  office  and 
the  schools  of  Monroe,  Michigan.  He  was  enrolled  at  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  where  at  the  age  of  15  he  became  engaged  to  Caro- 
lina Joy  French,  age  14.  He  remained  at  the  Seminary  for  three 
years  and  then  finished  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Immediately  after  being  married  on  October  30th,  1854,  he 
moved  to  the  Territory  of  Nebraska;  and  after  a  slow,  painful 
and  tedious  journey  by  railroad,  Missouri  River  packet  and 
stage  coach,  finally  settled  on  a  quarter  section  of  government 
land  near  Nebraska  City.  He  named  his  farm,  "Arbor  Lodge". 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
when  he  made  the  suggestion  that  a  special  day  be  set  aside  for 
planting  trees  in  parks  and  other  public  places. 
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Forest  Resources  in  North  Carolina 

In  1955  the  total  forest  land  in  the  State  was  estimated  to 
be  20,076,000  acres,  or  about  64%  of  the  total  land  area.  This 
forest  land  is  owned  by  267,000  persons,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  it  being  on  the  State's  268,000  farms.  The  Federal 
Government  owns  about  1,300,000  acres;  the  State,  253,000 
acres ;  the  wood-using  industries  and  non-farm  owners,  about 
4,450,000  acres. 

More  than  56%  of  the  commercial  forest  land  supports  hard- 
wood forests.  Hardwood  forests  are  predominant  in  the  Moun- 
tain and  Piedmont  regions;  and  softwoods,  primarily  pines, 
predominate  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  The  total  volume  of  timber 
is  nearly  51  billion  board  feet,  26.4  billion  being  softwood  and 
24.5  billion  hardwood.  Southern  yellow  pines  account  for  38.5%^ ; 
and  oaks,  the  principle  hardwood,  17.3%  of  the  total  volume. 
Fire  protection  is  provided  for  about  17.2  million  acres. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the  manufacture 
of  forest  products.  It  is  first  among  the  states  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  furniture;  it  is  the  second*  largest  lumber  pro- 
ducing state  in  the  South,  and  fifth  in  the  nation;  and  ranks 
sixth   in   the   South   in   pulpwood   production. 

More  than  45%  of  North  Carolina's  manufacturing  establish- 
ments are  wood-using  plants,  manufacturing  $763,000,000  worth 
of  products  each  year  and  employing  86,000  persons.  The  annual 
payroll  is  $243,000,000,  nearly  17%  of  the  State's  industrial 
payroll. 

North  Carolina  is  the  birthplace  of  the  pulping  process  that 
gave  rise  to  the  booming  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the  South. 
Sulphate  pulp  was  first  made  commercially  at  Roanoke  Rapids 
on  February  26,  1909.  Today  there  are  five  primary  pulp  and 
paper  mills,  and  a  total  of  67  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  products 
establishments  in  North  Carolina  that  depend  on  wood  for  their 
basic  raw  material. 

Chief  commercial  species:  Loblolly  Pine,  Shortleaf  Pine,  Red 
Oak,  Black  Gum,  White  Oak,  Sweet  Gum,  Yellow  Poplar,  Cypress, 
Longleaf  Pine,  White  Pine,  and  Hickory. 


Knowledge  of  the  origin  of  Arbor  Day. 

Awareness  of  the  uses  of  trees  in  our  daily  life. 

Knowledge  of  what  "conservation"  nneans. 

Aesthetic  appreciation  of  nature. 

Appreciation  of  the  interdependence  of  man   and   plant   life  (trees). 

*  1952  production  —  from  1956  Statistical  abstract  of  the  U.  S. 
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•  Use  the  index  of  each  of  your 

science  textbooks  and  sup- 
plementary  texts  for  ideas 
the  scientists  have  about 
these  subjects:  conserva- 
tion, erosion,  saving  the 
shore  line,  reforestration, 
State  and  national  parks. 

•  Visit,  by  committees  and  ap- 

pointment, your  town 
council  to  find  out  their 
plans  for  protecting  and 
replacing  trees  for  shade 
and  beauty. 

•  Consult  your  District  Fore- 

ster for  information  as  to 

(a)  his  luork  in  forestry; 

(b)  how  boys  and  girls 
might  help  the  forester. 
The  District  Foresters  are 
in: 

District  1  —  Asheville  — 
511  City  Building 
District  2  —  Lenoir  —  20A 
Federal  Building 
District  3  —  Rockingham 

—  5  Federal  Building 
District  4  —  Neiv  Bern  — 
Race  Track  Road,  Box  173 
District  5  —  Rocky  Mount 

—  1  Federal  Building 
District  6  —  Fayetteville 

—  Lumberton  Road 
District  7  — Elizabeth  City 

—  317  Kramer  Building 
District  8  —  Whiteville  — 
Chadbourn  Highway,  Box 
628 

District  9  —  ^ylva  —  Le- 
gal Building,  Box  936 
District   10   Lexington  — 
1800  —  22  Haivkins  Build- 
ing 

District  11  Chapel  Hill  — 
Powell  Ward  Building 
District  12  —  Belmont  — 


303  Belmont  Bank  Build- 
ing 

•  Visit  a  State  Forest  Nursery 

if  one  is  near  enough  for 
a  field  trip  or  have  a  com- 
mittee visit  the  nursery 
and  report  to  the  group. 
Locations:  Experiments  in 
Tree  culture. 

Bladen  Lakes  State  Forest, 
Elizabethtown 
Clayton  State  Forest  Nur- 
sery, Clayton,  Rt.  2 
Holmes  Nursery,  Penrose, 
Rt.  1 

Little       River       Nursery, 
Goldsboro,  Box  257 
Catawba    River    Nursery, 
Morganton 

•  Purchase  if  desired   by   the 

boys  and  girls:  Common 
Forest  Trees  of  North 
Carolina  —  How  to  Know 
Them  —  iO^  each  plus  3t 
postage,  State  Forester, 
N.  C.  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Develop- 
ment, Raleigh. 

•  Enjoy    the    songs    in    your 

music  texts  and  other  texts 

about    trees.    Illustration: 

Neiv  Music  Horizons,  Book 

6. 

My  Beautiful  Forest  —  p. 

120 

The    Mind    Among    the 

Trees  —  p.lJ^3 

•  Help  make  a  school  resource 

file  on  "Arbor  Day"  for 
your  school  library. 

•  Plant  a  tree  at  the  school. 

•  Make    a    field    trip    on  the 

school's  nature  trail. 

•  Identify  trees  on  the  school 

grounds  and  at  home 
(Done  by  grades  3-1). 

•  Give  study  to  the  treatment 

measures  of  trees  on  the 
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school  grounds  for  insects, 
pests,  scale. 

•  Find  out  from  State  or  local 

conservationists  lohat  trees 
are  most  suited  to  the 
community  soil  for:  shade 
trees,  industry  lumber  and 
pulp  wood,  and  other  in- 
dustries. 
©  Visit  a  saw  mill  for  its  opera- 
tion and  for  a  study  of 
particular  products  of  it. 

•  Study    the    practices    being 

used  in  the  selection  of  the 
timber  for  cutting;  the 
damages  to  the  timber  that 
is  left;  and/ or  the  thin- 
ning process  used  to  help 
timber  groivth. 

•  Report  on  a  park  reserve  in 

the  State. 

•  Make  a  report  on  some   of 

the  principles  of  good 
forestry  management. 

•  Read   alone    or    as   a   group 

poems  and  books  about 
trees. 

Evangeline:  "This  is  the 
forest  primeval,  the  mur- 
muring pines  and  the  hem- 
lock." 

Kilmer,  J.:  "I  think  that 
I  shall  never  see." 
Blough,  G.:  The  Tree  on 
the  Road  to  Turn-Town. 
"The  great  oak  stood  on 
the  edge  of  Pleasant  Farm 
— "  (Primary  level). 
Arburthnot,  M.  H.:  Time 
For  Poetry.  "What  Do  We 
Plant?" 

•  Sing   as    a   group    songs    of 

trees  and  related  themes 
from  the  music  books  in 
your  school  and  library. 

•  Write   about    creative    thou- 

ghts that  you  have  about 
trees — either  in  poetry  or 
in  prose. 
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RESOURCES 

Books 

CollinRwood,   G.    H.   Knowing   Your 

Trees.   American   Forestry  Assn., 

1947.   U 
Green,    Charlotte    Hilton.    Trees    of 

the  South.  U.  N.  C.  Press.  U 
Roarers,     Matilda.     First     Book     of 

Tree  Identification.  Random,  1951. 
Zim,  Herbert  S.  Trees.  Simon,  1952. 

I-U 
See  also  General  Resources,  No.  9. 


Music 

Songs 

See   Music   books   listed   in    General 

Resources: 

No.  46:   Songs  of  trees,  books  1-6 

No.  50:  "Naming:  the  Tree",  p.  56 

(All-Grades  edition) 

"All    Things    Bright   and    Beauti- 
ful", p.  203 

"For  the   Beauty   of  the   Earth", 

p.   207 

"America   the   Beautiful",   p.   209 
Avie7-ican    Music    Horizons.    Silver, 

1951.    Grade    8.    p.    170:    "In    the 

Woods"    (Mendelssohn). 
World  Music  Horizons.  Silver,  1951. 

Grade  7.  p.  61 :  "Linden  Tree". 

p.      150:      "Wandering      in      the 

Woods". 
American    Singer.     American     Bk., 

1955.  Book  7.  p.  214:  "Hail  Lowly 

Tree". 

Sheet  Music 

De  Rosi.  /  Heard  A  Forest  Praying. 
Chappell  Co. 

Phonograph  Recordings 
Disney,     Walt.    Johnny    Appleseed. 

Victor  390. 
Kilmer,   Joyce.    Trees.    (Fred   War- 
ing)   Decca   40079A. 

Pamphlets 

State  Forestry  Division,  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment, Raleigh,  N.  C: 
Forest  Tree  Seedlings  and  How 
To  Plant  Them.  Circular  No.  26. 
Plant  Forest  Trees.  1956.  (re- 
vised). 


Common  Forest  Trees  of  North 
Carolina.  (One  copy  free  to  a 
principal,  school  librarian,  or 
teacher;  lOc;*  plus  postao:e  to 
individual.) 

Piser,  Harold.  Place  and  Purpose  of 
an  Arbor  Day  Association.  Re- 
print from  Trees  Magazine,  Arbor 
Day  Assn.   Committee. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Farmers  Bulletins.  Available 
from  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office. 
No.  1994:  Tree  Planting  in  the 
Central  Piedmont  and  South  Ap- 


palachian Region.   15(/'. 

No.  1492:  Arbor  Day,  Its  Purpose 

and  Observance.  15(/-. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources:  Nos.  62,  65, 
66. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

American  Forest  Products  Indust- 
ries, 1816  North  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.,  is  a  source 
for  varied  audio-visual  materials. 

Film  STRIPS 
Lumbering.    Eye   Gate,    1952. 


ocuiie/i 


First  Sunday  after  first  full  moon  on  or  after  March  21. 


An  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  observing  Easter  in  the  Christian 
churches. 

An  understanding  of  the  reasons  for  the  differences  in  religious  cele- 
brations and  customs  within  this  and  other  lands. 

A   respect  towards  the   individual    and    his    religious  faith   that   differs 
from  his  own. 

Awareness  of  the  attitudes  and  activities  suitable  to  the  observance  of 
Easter. 
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Different  religions  and  churches  of  the  world  have  different 
customs,  ceremonies,  and  beliefs  which  they  express  through 
their  church  celebrations. 

The  word  Easter  comes  form  "Eostre",  an  ancient  Anglo- 
Saxon  goddess.  In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans 
an  annual  spring  festival  was  held  in  her  honor.  Some  of  our 
present  day  Easter  customs  have  come  from  this  and  other 
ancient  (pre-Christian)  festivals.  Others  come  from  the  Pass- 
over feast  of  the  Jews,  observed  in  memory  of  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt. 

Easter  in  the  Christian  church  is  to  commemorate  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ,  The  Biblical  story  of  the  birth,  death 
and  Resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  principal  foundation  for  Easter 
celebrations  in  the  Christian  faiths. 

As  a  part  of  the  Easter  season,  many  religions  celebrate  Lent; 
but  not  necessarily  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Christian  church.  Lent  is  observed  in  memory  of  the  forty  days' 
fast  of  Christ  in  the  desert.  The  Christian  churches  celebrate 
the  season  from  Ash  Wednesday  until  the  noon  of  Holy  Satur- 
day, the  day  before  Easter.  Good  Friday  commemorates  the 
Crucifixion. 

It  was  decided  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea  (A.  D.  325)  that 
Easter  should  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first 
full  moon  on  or  after  the  vernal  equinox,  March  21.  It  compares 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  as  a  custom  in  the  Jewish 
Church. 

As  faiths  vary,  celebrations  vary.  The  rabbits,  eggs,  and  hot 
cross  buns  are  usually  associated  with  Easter.  The  egg  as  a 
symbol  of  new  life  holds  much  significance  to  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  Resurrection.  Dyed  eggs  are  used  in  many  countries. 
The  Russians  once  used  very  beautiful  ones.  Those  of  the  nobility 
were  of  gold  and  silver  set  with  precious  stones 

In  North  Carolina  there  are  many  and  varied  church  celebra- 
tions of  Easter  which  have  come  from  faiths  and  creeds  brought 
to  this  country  by  the  early  settlers.  Each  is  far  reaching  in  its 
spiritual  significance. 

Among  these  is  one  old  service,  rich  and  deep  in  spirit,  held 
by  the  Moravians  in  Winston-Salem.  These  Brethren,  as  they 
were  originally  known,  came  from  Moravia  in  Southern  Saxony, 
from  the  village  Herrnhut.  From  their  records  we  get  —  "In 
the  year,  1732,  on  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  when  a  group  of 
young  men  were  holding  a  devotional  meeting,  it  was  decided 
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to  go  before  dawn  on  the  morrow,  Easter,  to  their  graveyard 
to  sing  appropriate  hymns  and  to  meditate  upon  the  facts 
of  Christ's  death  and  resurrection.  In  the  darkness  of  the  early 
dawn  they  made  their  way  by  the  light  of  torches  up  the  hill- 
sides to  God's  Acre."  And  so  it  is  today. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

Fitch,  Florence  Mary.  One  God:  The 
Wai/s  We  Worship  Him.  Lothrop, 
1944.  I-U 

Forman,  Henry  James,  and  Gam- 
mon, Roland.  Truth  Is  One.  Har- 
per, 1954.  U 

Gaer,  Joseph.  How  the  Great  Reli- 
gions Began.  Dodd,  1956.  I-U 

Gaer,  Joseph.  Young  Heroes  of  the 
Living  Religions.   Little.  I-U 

Harper,  Wilhelmina.  Easter  Chimes. 
Dutton,   1947.  I-U 

Hazeltine,  Alice.  Easter  Book  of 
Lec/ends  and  Stories.  Lothrop, 
1947.  I-U 

Heyward,  DuBose.  Country  Bunny 
and  the  Little  Gold  Shoes.  Hough- 
ton, 1939.  P-I 

Kirkland,  Winifred.  The  Easter 
People:  Moravian  Celebration  of 
the  Resurrection.  Revell.  1923.  U 

Life  Mag^azine.  Wo7-ld's  Great  Re- 
ligions. Simon,  1957. 

Music 

Singing  Youth.   C.   C.   Birchard   Co. 

(Grades  7-12)  p.  14G:  "The  Strife 
Is   O'er:    Battle    Song"    (Palest- 

rina) 
See   also   Music   textbooks   listed   in 

General    Resources: 

No.  46:   "Easter  Hymn".  Book  5, 

p.    193. 

No.  50:  "Easter  Chimes",  Book  4, 

p.    164. 

"Christ  the  Lord  is  Risn'  Today" 

(Davidica),    Book    6,    p.    188. 

"Sonff  for  Easter",  Book  3.  p.  106. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 

m. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61,  66, 
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•  Include  the  Biblical  readings 

of  Easter  in  the  regular 
school  devotionals. 

•  Make   attractive    b  ull  et  in 

boards  depicting  the  Eas- 
ter event. 

•  Find  from  library  references 

the  interpretations  of  Ash 
Wednesday,  Passion  Week, 
Passion  Sunday,  Palm  Sun- 
day, Holy  Thursday,  and 
Good  Friday. 

•  Find  out  how  some  other  re- 

ligions express  their  rev- 
erence and  com,memorate 
special  events  (upper 
grades) . 

•  Assemble 

library 


from    the    school 
a     collection     o  f 
books,  stories,  poems,  and 
songs  of  the  Easter  theme. 


and  70. 
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Memorial 
Day 


May  10  —  May  30 

Memorial  Day,  originally  called  Decoration  Day,  is  the  most 
impressive  of  our  national  holidays.  Although  it  carries  a 
military  aspect  because  of  its  original  purpose  of  decorating 
graves  of  Civil  War  soldiers,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  well 
expressed  the  fact  that  "The  grim  cannon  have  turned  into 
palm  branches,  and  the  shell  and  shrapnel  into  peach  blossoms." 
Its  observance  is  always  dignified  and  reverent.  As  years  have 
passed  and  additional  wars  have  been  fought,  the  scope  of  the 
day  has  broadened.  Today  we  honor  and  decorate  the  graves 
not  only  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  died  on  the  battlefields 
of  our  country's  wars,  but  those  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Honoring  the  deceased  with  flowers  is  an  ancient  custom. 
The  Greeks  crowned  the  heads  of  their  dead  with  flowers.  The 
Romans  laid  their  dead  on  flower-covered  couches.  On  April 
26,  1866,  a  group  of  women  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  honored  both 
Union  and  Confederate  soldiers  by  placing  flowers  on  their 
graves.  Before  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  May  30  was  chosen 
for  this  purpose  by  other  southern  states.  On  May  5,  1868, 
General  Logan,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  issued  an  order  "That  every  post  of  the  Grand 
Army  should  hold  appropriate  exercises  and  decorate  the  graves 
of  their  dead  comrades  with  flowers."  He  closed  with  the  words, 
"Let  no  ravages  of  time  testify  to  coming  generations  that  we 
have  forgotten  as  a  people,  the  cost  of  a  free  and  undivided 
Republic." 

The  New  York  Legislature  in  1873  was  the  first  to  designate 
May  30  as  Decoration  Day.  That  date  is  now  a  legal  holiday 
in  all  but  a  few  states,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
United  States  Possessions.  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida  observe 
Memorial  Day  on  April  26;  North  and  South  Carolina  on  May 
10 ;  and  Louisiana  and  Tennessee  on  June  3. 
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Memorial  Day  observance  is  marked  by  parades  of  military 
units,  bands,  civil  officials,  boy  scouts,  and  other  organizations. 
Programs  include  songs  and  poems  of  all  wars  and  anything  of 
a  memorial  nature.  The  American  flag  is  flown  at  half-mast  in 
the  morning.  Poppies  have  become  the  symbol  of  World  War  I 
veterans.  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  belongs  to  Memorial 
Day  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  does  to  Independence 
Day. 


An  awareness  of  the  great  sacrifices  that  have  been  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  country,  its  ideals,  and  its  freedom. 

A  realization  of  the  necessity  of  peace  among  nations  to  avoid  needless 
sacrifice  of  lives  and  property. 

A  realization  that  a  loved  one  from  any  family  circle  is  just  as  dear  to 
that  family  as  a  loved  one  from  his  own  family  is  to  him. 

The  desire  to  honor  and  remember  others. 
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•  Write    creative    poems    and 

stories. 

•  Develop    mural    depicting 

history  of  Memorial  Day 
activities. 

•  In   the   upper  grades,   learn 

the  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address  ivith  particular 
attention  paid  to  interpre- 
tation and  proper  coyicepts. 

•  Prepare  program  for  obser- 

vance of  the  day. 

•  Make  a   study   of  historical 

markers  in  the  community. 


RESOURCES 

Books 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  3,  4,  9, 
12,  15,  17,  19,  20,  22  (Vol.  3),  23. 

Music 

From  books  listed  in  General  Re- 
sources, plus  other  available  books, 
select  songs  about  our  country, 
peace,  the  flag. 

Plays 
See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
58. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos  61,  65, 
66,    and    70. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

FiLMSTRIPS 

Memorial     Day.     Filmstrip     House, 

1955.  I-U 
Memorial  Day.    Encyclopaedia   Bri- 

tannica    Films,    1953.     (Patriotic 

Holidays)    I 
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Mother's  Day 


Second  Sunday  in  May 

As  early  as  the  18th  Century,  a  special  day  was  set  aside 
to  honor  mothers  in  England.  This  day  was  known  as  "Mothering 
Day."  However,  most  of  the  honor  for  originating  a  special  day 
to  pay  tribute  to  mothers  belongs  to  Miss  Anna  Jarvis  of 
Philadelphia.  With  the  death  of  her  own  mother  in  1906  came 
her  desire  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  all  mothers. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  her  mother's  death,  Anna  arranged 
a  special  service  in  her  own  church.  A  year  later  all  Philadelphia 
observed  a  day  to  honor  mothers.  In  1913,  Pennsylvania  declared 
"Mother'd  Day"  a  state  holiday.  Miss  Jarvis  then  became  a  mis- 
sionary of  her  idea. 

On  May  8,  1914,  President  Wilson  signed  a  joint  resolution 
in  Congress  declaring  that  the  second  Sunday  in  May  should  be 
observed  as  Mother's  Day. 

The  badge  of  the  day  was  a  white  carnation.  The  choice  of  this 
particular  flower  has  an  interesting  background  story.  The  choice 
of  color  dated  back  to  President  McKinley  who  always  wore 
a  white  flower  in  memory  of  his  mother.  The  variety  of  the 
flower  chosen  had  to  do  with  the  story  of  Miss  Jarvis'  mother, 
wife  of  a  minister,  and  mother  of  ten  other  children  besides 
Anna,  who  was  noted  for  her  beautiful  flower  garden  in  West 
Virginia.  She  particularly  loved  carnations  because  of  their 
enduring  quality  and  found  much  pleasure  in  distributing 
them   among   her    neighbors   who   had   none. 

Each  year  the  Golden  Rule  Foundation  sponsors  essays  on  the 
subject  and  selects  one  woman  as  the  typical  American  Mother. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  tree  planting  has  been  a  popular  feature. 
Trees  are  planted  in  honor  of  American  Mothers  and  specifically 
for  Mothers  of  United  States  Presidents. 


The   family    as    a    cooperative    unit,    and    the    interdependence    of    its 

members. 

Specific  things  the  child's  mother  does  for  him. 

The  child's  responsibility  toward  his  mother. 
An   understanding  and  appreciation  of  mother. 
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RESOURCES 


•  Collect  and  show  pictures  of 

mother's  and  "good  family 
living"  groups. 

•  Read  or  tell  suitable  stories. 

Then  let  children  discuss 
and  dramatize  mother's 
place  in  the  home,  shoiv- 
ing  appreciation  for  her 
many  kindyiesses. 

•  See    appropriate    movies    or 

filmstrips  and  listen  to  rec- 
ords in  appreciation  of 
mother  and  good  family 
living. 

•  Plan  a  program  or  room  ex- 

hibit and  invite  the 
mothers. 

•  Make   a   gift   to   present   to 

mother  in  honor  of  "her 
day." 

•  Make  a  life-sixed  silhouette 

of  each  child's  profile  on 
heavy  black  paper.  Cut  out 
and  mount  on  large  12"  x 
18"  gray,  pink,  or  ivhite 
construction  paper. 

•  Visit    a    ho7nebou7id    mother 

and  present  her  with  a  gift 
—  plant  or  floivers. 

•  Sing  some  appropriate  songs 

or  recite  a  group  of  poems. 

•  Intervieiu  old  people  in  the 

community  and  report  to 
class  on  the  customs  of 
family  living  in  early 
times. 

•  Discuss  'Living  in  a  family". 

•  Have    a    panel    on    "What 

Makes  a  Good  Home." 


Books 

Health  and  Peisonal  Development 
Progra))!  (Curriculum  Foundation 
Series).  Scott,  Foresman,  1954. 
Books  1-9. 

Reyher,  Rebecca  Hourwich.  My 
Mother  is  the  Mofit  Beautiful 
Woman  in  the  World.  Hale,  1945. 
P-I 

See  also  General  Resources,  Nos.  4, 
9,    15,   23. 

Music 

In  books  from  the  list  of  General 
Resources,  find  songs  that  denl 
not  only  specifically  with  Mother 
or  Father  but  also  with  home 
and  family  living'  and  activities 
connected  with  the  home  and 
family. 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  61  and 
66. 

Periodicals 

Children's  Activities.  Child  Train- 
ing   Assn.    May    issues. 

Pamphlets 

Jenkins,  Gladys  G.  How  to  Live  with 
Parents.  Association  for  Family 
Living. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 

Appreciating  Our  Parents.   11   min. 

Coronet.    P-I-U 
Family  Life.  10  min.  Coronet.  P-I-U 
You   and   Your  Family.    (Produced 

jointly    by    Y.M.C.A.     and     Look 

Magazine)   Assn.  Films. 
You  and  Your  Parents.    (Produced 

pointly    by    Y.M.C.A.      and    Look 

Magazine)     Assn.    Films. 

Filmstrips 
Cooperative     Living     Series.     Long 

Filmslide   Service.   P-I-U 
Our  Home  Series.  Eye  Gate.  P-I 
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^      FLAG  DAY 


June  14 


We  celebrate  the  anniversary  day  on  which  the  Continental 
Congress  formally  adopted  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  because  we  feel,  as  President  Wilson  once 
expressed  it,  that  this  flag  which  we  honor  and  under  which 
we  serve  is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our  power,  our  thought,  and 
our  purpose  as  a  nation.  It  has  no  other  character  than  that 
which  we  give  it  from  generation  to  generation. 

Although  many  other  banners  had  been  used  previously,  on 
June  14,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress  resolved,  'That  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  13  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that 
the  union  be  13  -stars,  white  in  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation.  Each  state  in  the  union  was  represented  by  one 
star  and  one  stripe.  As  new  states  were  admitted,  new  stars  and 
stripes  were  added.  In  1818,  Congress  decreed  that  the  original 
13  stripes  be  restored  and  that  only  a  star  be  added  for  each  new 
state  on  July  4,  following  the  state's  admittance. 

The  first  public  observances  were  celebrated  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1861 ;  in  the  Philadelphia  public  schools  in  1893 ; 
and  in  New  York  in  1897.  The  Governor  of  New  York  proclaimed 
there  should  be  a  display  of  flags  on  all  public  buildings. 

On  August  3,  1949,  President  Truman  approved  a  resolution 
designating  June  14,  National  Flag  Day.  Although  it  is  not  a 
legal  holiday,  it  is  observed  throughout  the  country.  Programs 
include  the  flag  salute,  American  Creed,  a  flag  raising  ceremony, 
and  patriotic  songs  and  poetry.  An  observance  may  include  the 
history  and  significance  of  the  flag  and  a  study  of  flag  etiquette. 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Elks  has  made  a  long  comprehensive 
study  of  the  history  of  the  flag.  The  organization's  flag  ritual, 
an  impressive  portrayal  of  all  flags  that  have  figured  in  Ameri- 
can history,  is  a  special  feature  of  the  day  in  the  lodges.  The 
group  gives  a  portion  of  this  ceremony  on  other  occasions. 
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•  Develop  program  for  obser- 

vance of  day. 

•  Learn  the  American  Creed. 

•  Learn    history    and    signifi- 

cance of  flag  and  flag  eti- 
quette. 

•  Depict  in  art  tuork  the  his- 

tory of  our  flag. 

•  Study    flags     of     United 

Nations. 


Knowledge  of  how  our  flag  came  to  be,  by: 

Correlating   history  with  the  development  of  the  flag. 

Studying  the  significance  of  its  design. 

Reading  the  story  of  Betsy   Ross. 

Awareness    that    the    flag    represents    our    living    country,    its    people, 
government,   industries   and    land. 

A  love  for  the  flag  and  that  for  which  it  stands. 

Proper  care  and   uses  of  the  flag. 

RESOURCES 


Books 

Beard,  D.  C.  American  Boy's  Book 
of  Signs,  Signals,  and  Symbols. 
Lippincott,    151. 

Flack,  L.  M.  Romance  of  Uncle 
Sani's  Emblem.  Beason. 

Flag  Manual.  Owen. 

Mayer,  Jane.  Betsy  Ross  and  the 
Flag.  Random,  1952.  I 

Smith,  Etta  May.  Salute  the  Flag. 
Whitman. 

Warner,  C.  S.  Story  of  Old  Glory. 
Destiny. 

See  also  General  Resources.  Nos.  1, 
4,  15,  and  23. 

Music 

See  Suggestions  listed  under  Memor- 
ial Day. 


Plays 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  56  and 
60. 

Poems 

See  General   Resources,   Nos.   1,  61, 
and   70. 

Pamphlets 

National  Americanism  Commission. 
Let's  Be  Right  On  Flag  Etiquette. 

Audio-Visual  Materials 

Films 
Our  Country's  Flag.   Coronet. 

FiLMSTRIPS 

Flag  Etiquette.  Young  America. 
History  of  Our  Flag.  Young  Ameri- 
ca. 
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Father's  Day 


Third  Sunday  in  June 

Note — Since  the  school  term  is  over  before  Father's  Day,  it  is 
suggested  that  activities  for  this  day  be  included  in  those  for 
Mother's  Day.  This  could  be  a  unit  on  Family  Life  Education. 
See  Health  Education,  North  Carolina  Public  Schools,  Publica- 
tion No.  287  Raleigh,  N.  C.  1954. 

Although  the  idea  of  Father's  Day  grew  independently  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  the  credit  for  the  day  to  honor 
father  is  usually  given  to  Mrs.  John  Bruce  Dodd  of  Spokane, 
Washington.  In  1909  the  idea  occurred  to  her  as  a  tribute  to  her 
father  who  had  reared  his  family  after  her  mother's  death. 
The  Spokane  Ministerial  Association  approved  the  third  Sunday 
in  June  as  Father's  Day,  and  it  was  first  observed  there  in  1910. 
Now  it  is  observed  on  that  day  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

President  Coolidge  adequately  summed  up  the  significance  of 
the  day  when  he  wrote,  "As  I  have  indicated  heretofore,  the 
widespread  observance  of  this  occasion  is  calculated  to  establish 
more  intimate  relations  between  fathers  and  their  children 
and  also  to  impress  upon  fathers  the  full  measure  of  their 
obligations." 

The  rose  is  the  symbol  of  the  day.  A  red  rose  denotes  a  living 
father ;  a  white  rose  honors  one  deceased. 


A  deeper  respect  and  affection  for  father  and  his  responsibilities  to 
the  family. 

True   meaning   of  the   term   "family    life"   and    awareness   of    interde- 
pendence of  family   members. 

The  desirability  of  members  of  the  family  working  together   sharing 

affection  and   possessions. 
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•  study  father's  place  in  the 

family  in  different  socie- 
ties. 

•  Write  creative  essays,  poems 

and  songs. 

•  Make     gifts     suitable     for 

father. 

•  Develop  a  program  suitable 

for  commemorating  Fath- 
er's Day. 

•  Discuss  the  generosity  of  a 

father  (ivhen  child  has  a 
new  bicycle  or  other  item). 

•  Plan  a  family  party,  picnic 

or  outing. 

•  Have  role  playing  to  empha- 

size the  contributions  and 
interdependencies  of  mem- 
bers of  the  family. 

•  Write  a  paper  on  "The  Kind 

of  Parent  I  Would  Like  To 
Be". 


RESOURCES 


See  also  Resources  listed  for 
Mother's   Day. 

Books 

See  General  Resources,  Nos.  4,  5, 
19,  22   (Vol.  4). 

Music 

See  suggestions  listed  for  Mother's 
Day. 

Pamphlets 

Association  for  Family  Living.  28 
E.  Jackson,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Brown,  Mureil.  With  Focus  on 
Family  Living.  (U.  S.  Office  of 
Education  Bulletin)  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing   Office. 

Health  Education,  N.  C.  Public 
Schools.  Publication  No.  287. 
Raleigh,  N.  C.:  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.   1953. 

Life   Adjustment   Booklets.    Science 
Research  Associates. 
"How  to    Live  with    Parents" 
"What  You   Should  Know  About 
Parenthood" 

Plays 

See  General  Resources,  No.  60. 

Poems 
See  General  Resources,  No.  70. 
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General  Resources 

Books 

Legend  to  abbreviations :  P — Primary;  I — Intermediate;  U — Upper-grades) 
Holiday  Information  and  Stories 

1.  A^nerican    Citizens    Handbook     (United    Nations    Edition).    National 
Education  Association. 

2.  Bailey,   Carolyn   Sherwin.   Children   of   the   Handcrafts.   Viking,   1935. 
I-U 

3.  Child    Study    Association    of    America     (comp.).    Holiday    Storybook. 
Crowell.    1952.    P-I 

4.  Curtis,    Mary    I.    Why    We    Celebrate    Our   Holidays.    Lyons,    1950.    I 

5.  Deming,   N.   H.   Pieces  for  Every  Day   the   Schools   Celebrate.   Noble, 
1949.  I-U 

6.  Douglas,   George   William.   Amencan   Books   of   Days.    H.    W.   Wilson, 
1952.  P-I-U 

7.  Emerson,    Caroline    Dwight.    Pioneer    Children    of    America.    Heath, 

1952.  P-I 

8.  Fenner,  Phyllis  R.    (seL).  Feasts  and  Frolics.  Knopf,   1950.   U 

9.  Fisher,   Aileen.    Holiday   Programs   for   Boys    and    Girls.    Plays,    Inc., 

1953.  I 

10.  Gaer,  Joseph.  Holidays  Around  the   World.   Little,   1953.   I-U 

11.  Gray,  William.  Days  and  Deeds.  Book  5.  Scott,  Foresman,  1948.  I 

12.  Hazeltine,  Mary  Emogene.  Anniversaries  and  Holidays.  2nd  ed.  A.L.A., 
1944.  I 

13.  Hildreth,  Gertrude.   Eyichanting  Stories.   Winston,    1940.    P 

14.  Lillie,  Amy  Morris.  Book  of   three   Festivals.  Button,   1948.   U 

15.  McSpadden,  Joseph   Walter.   Book   of  Holidays.   Crowell,   1940.   U 

16.  Olcott,   Frances   Jenkins.    Good  Stories   for   Anniversaries.   Houghton, 
1937.  I 

17.  Olcctt,  Frances  Jenkins.  Good  Stories  for  Great  Holidays.  Houghton, 
1914. 

18.  Page,  Irene   F.   Big  Book   of  Special  Days.   Beckley-Cardy,   1947. 

19.  Pannell,  Lucile   (comp.).  Holiday  Round  Up.  Macrae  Smith,  1950.  I 

20.  St.  Nicholas.  Our  Holidays.  Appleton,  1910. 

21.  Schauffler,  Robert  Haven.  Our  American  Holidays.  Dodd,  1946. 

22.  Schauffler,    Robert    Haven     (ed.)     Days    We    Celebrate.    Dodd.    1944. 
4  vols. 

23.  Sechrist,   Elizabeth   Hough.  Red  Letter  Days.  Macrae   Smith,   1940.   I 

Games  and  Parties 

24.  Bancroft,  Jessie  Hubbell.  Games,  rev.  ed.  Macmillan,  1937.  I-U 

25.  Bryant,  Bernice.  Party  ABC's.  Bobbs,  1954. 

26.  Carlson,  Bernice  Wells.  Junior  Party  Book.  rev.  ed.   Abingdon,   1948. 
I-U 

27.  Forbush,    William    Byron.    Books    of    Games    for    Home,    School,    and 
Playground,  rev.  ed.  Winston,  1954.  P-I-U 

28.  Hamsher,  Florence.  Complete  Book  of  Children's   Parties.   Doubleday, 

1949.  I 

29.  Harbin,   Elvin   Oscar.   Games  for  Boys  and  Girls.   Abingdon,   1951.   I 

30.  Kohl,    Marguerite    and   Young,    Frederica.    Games    for    Children.    Hill 
and  Wang,  1953.  P-I 

31.  Mulac,  Margeret  E.  and  Holmes,  Marian  S.  Party  Game  Book.  Harper, 
1951.  I-U 

32.  Mulac,  Margaret  E.  and  Holmes,  Marian  S.  School  Game  Book.  Harper, 

1950.  I-U 
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Handicrafts  and  Stagecraft 

33.  Ackley,    Edith    Flack.   Holiday    Cards   for    You   to   Make.   Lippincott, 
1940.  I-U 

34.  Berk,   Barbara.   First  Book   of  Stage   Costume   and  Make-Up.   Watts, 
1954.  I 

35.  Betts,  Victoria.  Exploring  Pajner  Mache.   Davis,   1954. 

36.  Boylston,  Elsie.  Creative  Expression  with  Crayons.  Davis,   1953.  I-U 

37.  Carlson,  Bernice  Wells.  Act  It  Out.  Abingdon,  1956.  I 

38.  Cox  and  Weismann.  Creative  Hands.  2nd  ed.  John  Wiley,  1951.  U 

39.  Evans,  Mary.  Costume  Through  the  Ages.  3rd  ed.  Lippincott,  1950.  U 

40.  Hansen,  Henny  Harald.  Costumes  and  Styles.  Dutton,  1956.  U 

41.  Johnson,  Mary  Grace.  Paper  Sculpture.  Davis,  1952.  U 

42.  Jordan,  Nina  Ralston.  Holiday  Handicraft.  Harcourt,  1938.  I-U 

43.  Leeming,   Joseph.    Costume   Book   for   Parties   and   Plays.    Lippincott, 
1938.  I-U 

44.  Newkirk,  Louis  Vest.  You  Can  Make  It.   Silver,   1944.  I-U 

45.  Severn,  Bill  and  Sue.  Let's  Give  a  Show.  Knopf,  1956.  I 

Music   (Songs) 

46.  New  Music  Horizons  Series.  Grades  1-6.  Silver,  1944-46. 

47.  American  Singer  Series.  Grades  7-8.  American  Bk.,  1947-48. 

48.  New  Blue  Book  of  Favorite  Songs.  Hall  &  McCreary,  1941. 

49.  Music  Americans  Siyig.  Silver,  1948. 

50.  Together  We  Sing  Series.  Grades  3-6.   FoUett,   1956. 

51.  Singing  School  Series.  Grades  2-6.  Summy-Birchard,  1952-55. 

52.  Music  for  Living  Series.  Grades  1-6.  Silver,  1956. 

53.  Lyons,  John   Henry.  Stories  of  Our  .American  Patriotic  Songs.  Van- 
guard, 1942.  I-U 

54.  Wheeler,  Opal.  Sing  for  America.  Dutton,  1944. 

Plays 

55.  Burach,  Abraham   Solomon.   One  Hundred  Plays  for  Children.   Plays, 
Inc. 

56.  Hark,   Mildred  and   McQueen,   Noel.  Special  Plays  for  Special  Days. 
Plays,  Inc.,  1946.  I 

57.  Sanford,  Anne  Putman.  New  Plays  for  Children.   Dodd,   1938. 

58.  Schauffler,   Robert   Haven    (ed.).   Plays  for  Our  American  Holidays. 
Vol.  4.  Dodd,  1928. 

59.  Watson,  Katherine  Williams.  Radio  Plays  for  Children.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1957.  I 

60.  Woolsey,  Janette  and  Sechrist,  Elizabeth  H.  Neiv  Plays  for  Red  Letter 
Days.  Plays,  Inc.,  1946.  I 

Poems 

61.  Adams,   Florence.  Highdays  and  Holidays.  Dutton,  1927. 

62.  Arbuthnot,  May  Hill.   Time  for  Poetry.   Scott,  Foresman,  1951.   P-I 

63.  Brewton,  Sara  and  John  E.  Sing  A  Sonq  of  Seasons.  Macmillan,  1955. 
P-I 

64.  Brown,  Helen.  Let's  Read  Together  Poems.  Row,  Peterson,   1949.   P-I 

65.  Clark,  Thomas  Curtis  and  Clark,  Robert  Earle  (comps.).  Poems  for  the 
Great  Days.  Abingdon,  1948.  U 

66.  Harrington,  Mildred  Priscilla.  Our  Holidays  in  Poetry.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1929.  I-U 

67.  Hubbard,    Alice    Moore    and    Babbit,    Adeline.     Golden    Flute.    Day, 
1932.  P-I 

68.  Huffard,    Grace    Thompson    and    others    (comps.).    My    Poetry    Book. 
Winston,    1934.    I 
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69.  Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Houg'h  (comp.).  One  Thousand  Poems  for  Children. 
Macrae  Smith,  1946.   P-I-U 

70.  Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough  (comp.).  Poems  for  Red  Letter  Days. 
Macrae   Smith,  1951.  I-U 

71.  Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert.  Am.erican  History  in  Verse.  Houghton, 
1932.  I-U 

Quotations 

72.  Bartlett,  John.   Familiar  Quotations.   Little,   1955. 

73.  Van  Buren,  Maud.  Quotations  for  Special  Occasions.  H.  W.  Wilson, 
1938. 

Reference  Books 

74.  Britannica   Junior.    Encyclopaedia    Britannica.    15    vols. 

75.  Childcraft.  Field  Enterprises.  15  vols. 

76.  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia  and   Fact-Index.   Compton.    15   vols. 

77.  World  Book  Encyclopedia.   Field   Enterprises.   19  vols. 

Indexes 

78.  American  Library  Association.  Subject  arid  Title  Index  to  Short 
Stones  for  Children.  A.L.A.,  1955. 

79.  Brewton,  John  Edmund  (comp.)  Index  to  Children's  Poetry.  H.  W. 
Wilson,   1942.  First  Supplement.   H.   W.   Wilson,   1954. 

80.  Children's  Catalog.  9th  ed.  with  supplements  through  fall,  1960.  H. 
W.  Wilson,   1956. 

81.  Eastman,  Mary  Huse.  Index  to  Fairy  Tales,  Myths  and  Legends.  2nd  ed. 
Faxon,  1926.  Supplement.  Faxon,  1937.  Second  Supple'ment.  Faxon, 
1952. 

82.  Rue,  Eloise.  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Intermediate  Grades.  A.L.A., 
1950. 

83.  Rue,  Eloise.  Subject  Index  to  Books  for  Primary  Grades.  A.L.A.,  1943. 
First  Supplement,  A.L.A.,  1946. 

84.  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School  Libraries.  7th  ed.  with  supplements 
through  fall,  1962.  H.  W.  Wilson,  1957. 

85.  Tooze,  Ruth  A.  and  Krone,  B.  P.  Literature  and  Music  as  Resources 
for  the  Social  Studies.  Prentice-Hall,  1955. 

Pamphlets 

86.  Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning  Materials.  8th  ed.  Division  of  Surveys 
and  Fie'd  Services,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers.  Nashville 
5,  Tennessee.  1957.  This  is  a  catalog  which  lists  selected  free  and 
inexpensive  materials  available  for  many   subject  areas. 


Periodicals 


Individual  Magazines 


87.  Children's  Activities.  Child  Training  Association.  Monthly,  September — 
June. 

88.  Plays;  the  Drama  Magazine  for   Young  People.   Plays,  Inc.   Monthly, 
October — May. 

89.  School  Arts.  Davis.  Monthly. 

Indexes 

90.  Abridged    Reader's    Guide    to    Periodical    Literature.    H.    W.    Wilson. 
Monthly,  except  June — August,   (high  school) 

91.  Subject  Index  to  Children's  Magazines.  Meribah  Hazen,  301  Palomino 
Lane,  Madison  5,  Wisconsin.  Monthly,  except  June  and  July. 
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Audio-Visual   Materials 

92.  1957.  CRS  Audio-Visual  Catalog.  Children's  Reading  Service,  1956. 
This  is  a  descriptive  catalog'  listing  selected  films,  filmstrips,  and 
phonograph   recordings. 

Films 

93.  Educational  Film   Guide.   H.   W.   Wilson. 
Filmstrips 

94.  Story  of  Our  Holidays.  Eye  Gate.  I-U 

95.  Seasons  of  the  Year.  Coronet,  1952.  P-I 

96.  Filmstrip  Guide.  3rd  ed.  with  supplements  through  fall,  1957.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  1954. 

Phonograph  Recordings 

97.  Annotated  List  of  Phonograph  Records:  Annual.  Children's  Reading 
Service. 
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Index  of  Publishers 

Abingdon — Abingdon  Press,  810  Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tenn. 
Almanac — Almanac  Publishing  Company,  Raleigh,  North   Carolina 
American  Bk.— American  Book  Company,  55  5th  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
American    Council    on    Education — American    Council    on    Education,    1785 

Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.  W.^  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
AFL-CIO — American    Federation    of    Labor    and    Congress    of    Industrial 

Organizations,  815   Sixteenth   St.,   N.   W.,  Washington   6,   D.   C. 
American     Forest    Products     Industries — American     Forest    Products     In- 
dustries, 1816  North  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
American  Forestry  Association — American  Forestry  Association,  919   17th 

St.,  N.  E.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
American    Heritage    Foundation — American    Heritage    Foundation,    11    W. 

42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
American   Legion — ^American   Legion,   Indianapolis   6,   Indiana. 
A.L.A. — ^American  Library  Association,  50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 
American   Tree  Assn. — American  Tree  Association,   1214   16th   St..   N.   W., 

Washington,   D.   C. 
Anti-Defamation     League    of    B'nai    B'rith — Anti-Defamation     League    of 

B'nai    B'rith,    515    Madison    Ave.,    New    York    22,    N.    Y. 
Appleton — Appleton-Cencury-Crofts,    Inc.,    35    W.    32nd    St.,    New    York    1, 

N.  Y. 
Arbor  Day  Assn.  Committee — Arbor  Day  Association  Committee,  P.  O.  Box 

187,   Flushing  52,  N.  Y. 
Associated  Pubs. — Associated  Publishers,  Inc.,  1538  9th  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington 1,  D.  C. 
Assn.    Films — Association    Films,    Inc.,   347    Madison    Ave.,    New   York    17, 

N.  Y. 
Assn.  for  Family  Living — Association  for   Family  Living,  28   E.   Jackson, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
Assn.  for  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History — Association  for  the  Study  of 

Negro  Life  and  History,  1538  Ninth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington  1.  D.  C. 
Barnes  &  Noble— Barnes  &  Noble,  Inc.,  105  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Beason — V.  F.  Beason  Company,  1308  4th  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Beckley-Cardy — Beckley-Cardy   Company,   1900    Narragansett,   Chicago   39, 

111. 
C.  C.  Birchard— C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
Bobbs — Bobbs-Merrill    Company,    Inc.,    730    N.    Meridian    St.,    Indianapolis 

7,  Ind. 
Bowker— R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Broadcast   Music — Broadcast   Music,   Inc.,   580    Fifth   Ave.,   New   York    19, 

N.  Y. 
Capitol — Capitol  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  737  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Chappell   Co.— Chappell   &    Co.,   Inc.,    R.    K.    O.    Bldg.,    Rockefeller    Center, 

New  York  20.   N.  Y. 
Child   Training  Assn. — Child   Training   Association,  Inc.,    1111    S.   Wabash 

Ave.,  Chicage  5,  111. 
Children's   Book   Council — Children's   Book    Council,   50   W.   53rd    St..   New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Childrens    Press — Childrens    Press,    Inc.,    Jackson    Blvd.    &    Racine    Ave., 

Chicago  7.  111. 
Children's   Reading   Service — Children's   Reading    Service,   1078    St.    John's 

Place,  Brooklyn   13.   N.   Y. 
Christian    Mission    Films — Christian    Mission    Films,   2512    Hyperion    Ave., 

Hollywood  27,  California. 
Compton — F.  E.  Compton  &  Company,  1000  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Cooperative   Recreation    Song    Service — Cooperative    Recreation    Song    Ser- 
vice,  Delaware,   Ohio. 
Coronet — -Coronet  Productions,  65  East  South  Water   St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Coward — Coward-McCann,   Inc.,   210    Madison   Ave.,   New   York   13,   N.   Y. 
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Creative  Arts — Creative  Arts  Studio,  Inc.,  1200  Eye  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington 
5,  D.  C. 

Crov^rell — The  Thomas  Y.   Crowell   Company,  432   4th  Ave.,  New  York  16, 

N.  Y. 
Davis — Davis   Press,   Inc.,    19-56    Printers   Bldg.,    Worcester   8,    Mass. 
Day — John  Day  Company,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Decca — Decca  Records,  Inc.,  50  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
Destiny — Destiny  Publishers,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Dodd— Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Doubleday — Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  575  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22, 

N.  Y. 
Dutton— E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc.,  300  4th  Ave.,  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica — Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  425  N.  Michigan 

Ave.j  Chicago  11,  111. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films — Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  101 

Marietta  St.,  Atlanta  3,  Ga. 
Eye  Gate — Eye  Gate  House,  Inc.,  2716  41st  Ave.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Faxon — F.  W.  Faxon  Company,  83-91   Francis  St.,  Back  Bay,  Boston   15, 

Mass. 
Field  Enterprises — -Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Educational  Division,  Merchan- 
dise Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  111. 
Filmstrip  House— The  Filmstrip  House,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  4.  N.  Y. 
FoUett — Follett   Publishing   Company,    1255    S.    Wabash   Ave.,    Chicago    5, 

111. 
Garden  City — Garden  City  Books,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
Garrett — Garrett  &  Massie,  Inc.,  1406  E.  Franklin  St.,  Richmond  15,  Va. 
Ginn — Ginn   and   Company,   Statler   Office    Bldg.,   Boston    17,    Mass. 
Grosset — Grosset  &   Dunlap,   Inc.,   Pubs.,    1107    Broadway,    New    York    10, 

N.   Y. 
Hale— E.    M.    Hale   &   Co.,    Publishers,   320    S.    Barstow    St.,    Eau    Claire, 

Wisconsin. 
Hall   &   McCreary — Hall  &   McCreary   Company,   434    S.   Wabash    Avenue, 

Chicago  5,  111. 
Harcourt — Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

Harlow — Harlow  Publishing  Company,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 
Harper— Harper  &  Brothers,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Heath — D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  285  Columbus  Avenue,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
Hill  and  Wang— Hill  &  Wang,  Inc.,  104  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Houghton — Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2  Park  St.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 
Informative    Classroom    Pictures — Informative    Classroom    Pictures     Pub- 
lishers, 40  Ionia  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 
Knopf— Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  501   Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
Lippincott — J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  227-231   S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia  5, 

Pa. 
Little — Little,  Brown  &  Company,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6,  Mass. 
Long    Filmslide    Service — Long    Filmslide    Service,    7505    Fairmount    Ave., 

El  Cerrito  8,  California. 
Lothrop — Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Inc.,  419   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

16,  N.  Y. 
Lyons — Lyons  &  Carnahan,  2500  Prairie  Ave.,  Chicago  16,  111. 
Macmillan — The  Macmillan  Company,  60  5th  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Macrae  Smith— Macrae  Smith   Co.,   Lewis   Tower   Bldg.,   225    S.    15th    St., 

Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
McGraw-Hill— McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
Meredith  Pub.  Co. — Meredith  Publishing  Co.,  1716  Locust  St.,  Des  Moines, 

Iowa. 
Messner — Julian  Messner,  Inc.,  8  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Morrow — William  Morrow  and  Co.,  Inc.,  425  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York   16, 

N.  Y. 
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Nat.  Capitol  Press — National  Capitol  Press,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Nat.  Com.  for  Education  in  Family  Finance — National  Committee  for  Ed- 
ucation in  Family  Finance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Nat.  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews — National  Conference  of  Christians 

and  Jews,  381  4th  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Nat.    Council    for    the    Social    Studies — National    Council    for    the    Social 

Studies.  1201  16th  St..  N.  W.,  Washington  6.  D.  C. 
Nat.    Council    of    Teachers   of    English — National    Council    of    Teachers    of 

English,  704   South   Sixth   St.,   Champaign,   Illinois. 
Nat.    Education    Assn. — -The    National    Education    Association,    1201    16th 

St..  N.  W..  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
Noble — Noble  &  Noble,  Publishers,  Inc.,  67  Irving  Place,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Oxford — Oxford  University  Press,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Owen — F.  A.  Owen  Publishing  Company,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Plays,  Inc. — Plays,  Inc  ,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 
Pocket  Books — -Pocket  Books,  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York  20.  N.  Y, 
Popular   Science — Popular    Science    Publishing    Co.,   Audio-Visual    Division, 

353  Fourth  Ave..  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 
Prentice-Hall— Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11.  N.  Y. 
Public  Affairs  Committee — Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  E.  38th  St.,  New 

York  16,  N.  Y. 
Putnam — G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  210  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 
Random — Random  House,  Inc.,  457  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Revell — Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  Westwood,  N.  J. 

Row,  Peterson — 'Row,  Peterson  &  Company,  1911  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
Science   Research   Associates — Science   Research   Associates,    Inc.,   57   West 

Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  111. 
Scott,  Foresman — Scott,  Foresman  &   Company,   433  E.   Erie   St..   Chicago 

11,  111. 
Scribner — Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.   Y, 
Silver — Silver  Burdett  Company,  Park  Ave.  &  Columbia  Rd.,  Morristown, 

N.  J. 
Simon— Simon  and  Schuster,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 
Society  for  Visual  Education — Society  f6r  Visual  Education,  Inc..  1345  W. 

Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 
State  Magazine — The  State,  Box  2169,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Stokes — see  Lippincott. 
Summy-Birchard — Summy-Birchard  Publishing  Company,  1834  Ridge  Ave.. 

Evanston,  111. 
Superintendent  of  Documents — see  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office. 
Teaching  Aids  Service — Teaching  Material  Service,  914  North  Ave..  Beloit, 

Wisconsin. 
U.  N.  C.  Press — University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 
U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office — U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton 25,   D.   C. 
Vanguard — Vanguard  Press,  Inc.,  424  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Victor — R.  C.  A.  Victor,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

Viking— The  Viking  Press,  Inc..  18  E.  48th ,  St.,  New  York  17,  N.   Y. 
Warren — Warren  Publishing  Company,  P.  0.  Box  884,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Watts— Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  699  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
Whitman — -Albert  Whitman  &  Company,  560  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  6,  111. 
John  Wiley— John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  440  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
H.  W.  Wilson — The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  950-972  University  Ave.,  New 

York  52,  N.  Y. 
Winston— John  C.  Winston  Company,   1006-1020  Arch  St.,   Philadelphia   7, 

Pa. 
World  Pub.— World  Publishing  Company,  2231  W.  110th  St.,  Cleveland  2, 

Ohio 
Young  America — Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 
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Special  Days  And  Weeks  For 
Possible  Observance 

Andrew  Johnson  Day October  31 

April  Fool's  Day April  1 

Arbor  Day  (See  p.  80) First  Friday  after  March  15 

Armistice  Day  (See 

Veterans'  Day,  p.  52) November  11 

Army  Day April  6 

Aviation  Day,  National August  19 

Bill  of  Rights  Day December  15 

Bird  Day  (See  Arbor  Day,  p.  80) -First  Friday  after  March  15 
Book  Week,  Children's 

National  (See  p.  55)   Third  Week  in  November 

Boy  Scout  Week  (See  Scouting, 

p.  72) February  6-12 

Brotherhood  Week  (See  p.  77) -- February  19-26 

Christmas  Day  (See  p.  60) December  25 

Citizenship  Day  (See  p.  9) September  17 

Columbus  Day  (See  p.  13) October  12 

Confederate  Memorial  Day 

(See  Memorial  Day,  p.  88) May  10 

Constitution  Day  (See  p.  9) September  17-23 

Decoration  Day  (See  Memorial 

Day,  p.  88) May  10 

Easter  Sunday   (See  p.  85) First  Sunday  after  first  full 

moon  on  or  after  March  21 
Education  Week,  American 

(See  p.  53) Second  Week  in  November 

Election  Day,  General 

(See  p.  50) Tuesday  following  first 

Monday  in  November 
Father's  Day  (See  p.  94) Third  Sunday  in  June 

Fire  Prevention  Day   (Week) 

(See  p.  12) October  9 

Flag  Day  (See  p.  92) June  14 

Franklin's  Birthday, 

Benjamin  (See  p.  64) January  17 

Girl  Scout  Week  (See  Scouting, 

p.  72) March  11-17 

Ground  Hog  Day February  2 
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Hallowe'en  (See  p.  49) October  31 

Health  Day,  Child May  1 

Human  Rights  Day December  10 

I  Am  An  American  Day 

(See  Citizenship  Day,  p,  9)  September  17 

Independence  Day    (See  p.  5) July  4 

Indian  Day Governor  designates 

Jackson's  Birthday,  Thomas  J. 

(See  p.  66) January  21 

Jefferson's  Birthday,  Thomas April  13 

Labor  Day  (See  p.  7)  First  Monday  in  September 

Lee's  Birthday,  Robert  E. 

(See  p.  66) January  19 

Library  Week,  National Third  Week  in  March 

Lincoln's  Birthday,  Abraham 

(See  p.  73) February  12 

May  Day May  1 

Memorial  Day  (See  p.  88) May  10 

Mother's  Day  (See  p.  90) Second  Sunday  in  May 

National  Thrift  Week 

(See  p.  70) Third  Week  in  January 

Navy  Day October  27 

Negro  History  Week  (See  p.  75)  -Second  Week  in  February 

New  Year's  Day January  1 

North  CaroHna  Day  (See  p.  16 )._.. October  12 

Pan  American  Day April  14 

Scouting    (See  p.  72) February  6-12 

St.  Patrick's  Day March  17 

St.  Valentine's  Day 

(See  p.  74) February  14 

Temperance  or  Law  and 

Order  Day  (See  p.  71) Fourth  Friday  in  January 

Thanksgiving  Day  (See  p.  58) Last  Thursday  in  November 

Thrift  Week,  National 

(See  p.  70) Third  Week  in  January 

United  Nations  Day  (See  p.  47).— October  24 

Veterans'  Day  (See  p.  52) November  11 

Washington's  Birthday,  George 

(See  p.  79) February  22 
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